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I. Fundamentals of Speech 
Ruechelle, Randall C., “An Experimental 
Study of Audience Recognition of Emo- 
tional and Intellectual Appeals in Persua- 
sion,” Ph.D., U. of Southern California. 


The purpose of this study was to investigate 
reactions of auditors, viewers, and readers of 
persuasive speeches to determine if the source 
for classification of varying amounts of emo- 
tional and intellectual appeals could be found 
in those reactions. The following questions 
were raised: 1. Did reactions show a dichotomic 
pattern—was material which was rated as more 
emotional correspondingly rated as less in- 
tellectual and vice versa? 2. Did ratings of 
persuasive materials correspond to the speakers’ 
intent? 3g. What were the proportional bases 
for judgment expressed by the ratings: content, 
delivery or wording, general impression, or 
unknown? 4. Did such factors as sex difference, 
agreement or disagreement with speakers’ 
points of view, or basis of judgment influence 
the pattern of ratings? 5. Was there a similar- 
ity in reaction patterns of various groups re- 
ceiving the same material through different 
mediums? 

Persuasion was defined as a process by which 
a speaker makes a conscious attempt to in- 
fluence human behavior by appealing to those 
motives which initiate behavior. Depending 
on motives operative in the context of the 
specific persuasive situation, the process may 
employ emotional or intellectual appeals, or 
varying combinations of the two. Appeals 
were defined as the speaker’s conscious effort 
to arouse patterns of feelings or thought in the 
auditors. 

Materials were prepared by recording twenty- 
one short persuasive speeches on a variety of 
subjects by means of sound motion pictures. 


Audible aspects of delivery were isolated by 
tape recording. The speeches were also re- 
corded in manuscript form. The speakers were 
adult males representing a variety of pro- 
fessional experience. 


Undergraduate college students of beginning 
speech were used as audiences for the first two 
tests, which involved use of the tape recordings 
and sound motion pictures. Two groups con- 
sisting of equal numbers of trained and un- 
trained individuals were used to evaluate the 
manuscripts. 


The primary technique used for evaluation 
was the step interval rating scale. Separate 
scales were used for rating the amounts of emo- 
tional and intellectual content of the speeches. 
A check list was employed to determine the 
principal basis of judgment. An _ opinion 
questionnaire was employed to determine the 
agreement of raters with the speakers’ points 
of view on the subjects used in the speeches. 

It was found that the series of unclassified 
persuasive materials could not be_ reliably 
dichotomized or classified as emotional or in- 
tellectual in content. There was no apparent 
consistency in classifying like materials within 
any one group tested in a single test or be- 
tween groups in the separate tests. Individual 
auditors and readers reacted differently to like 
materials under like circumstances. There was 
only insignificant agreement of raters with 
speakers’ self-rating of their materials. There 
were no significant differences in ratings by 
male and female subjects. There was no ap- 
parent consistency in influence of ratings ac- 
cording to agreement or disagreement with the 
speakers’ points of view or the raters’ basis 
of judgment. A tendency to rate intellectual 
content lower if the rater was in disagreement 
was noted. 
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It appeared that dependence on reactions of 
auditors or readers as the source for classifi- 
cation of amounts of emotional and intellectual 
appeals was not reliable. The assumption of 
a clear-cut classification of appeals had no 
valid basis in so far as this study was con- 
cerned. It was implied that dependence on a 
critic’s judgment of amounts of appeals ac- 
cording to their presumed effect was not a 
supportable position. 


Abstract by Mitton Dickens, U. of Southern 


California 


Sawyer, Thomas Mitchell, Jr., “Shift of At- 
titude Following Persuasion as Related to 
Estimate of Majority Attitude,” Ph.D., U. 
of Michigan. 

Two major hypotheses were tested in this 
study. The first, sought to predict who would 
be persuaded by a speech by measuring the 
difference between estimates of the majority 
attitude and estimates of the speaker's attitude. 
It was predicted that the smaller the difference, 
the greater the favorable shift of attitude would 
be. The second major hypothesis predicted a 
high correlation between a single, linear meas- 
ure of attitude and a multiple-statement type 
of attitude test. 


An attitude test on Lowering the Voting 
Age was devised by combining the techniques 
of Thurstone and Likert. A linear measure 
of nine equal-appearing intervals with only the 
end points defined verbally was also employed. 

A group of 170 students in first year speech 
classes was given these two tests. The sub- 
jects were asked to indicate their own responses 
to the attitude statements and also to indicate 
their estimates of the majority’s responses to 
the statements. 


The subjects were then divided into three 
groups. A week or two weeks later one group 
heard a live speaker argue that the voting age 
should be lowered; the second group read a 
printed copy.of the speech; the third group 
watched a telecast of the speaker. The atti- 
tude tests were then given again, but this time 
the subjects were asked to indicate not only 
their own responses and their estimates of the 
majority’s responses, but also their estimates of 
the speaker’s responses. 

Results: The first major hypothesis was not 
borne out; the: second was. 


Conclusions: 

1. The 170 subjects estimated the majority 
attitude as significantly more favorable than 
their own attitudes both before and after the 


argument. This suggests that the majority atti- 
tude was not salient or clearly perceptible, and 
that the group was not cohesive. 


2. The mean own attitude of the 170 sub- 
jects did not differ significantly after the presen- 
tation of the argument. However, the 60% of 
the subjects who shifted favorably was signifi- 
cantly different from the 50° which would be 
expected by a chance distribution of shifts. 

3. The mean of persons shifting favorably 
was originally significantly more opposed, later 
significantly more favorable, than that of per- 
sons shifting opposed. However, statistical re- 
gression cannot be ruled out as the cause of 
these shifts. 

4. By matching original scores it can be 
demonstrated that persons shifted favorably 
estimated the majority shifted favorably too, 
while persons shifted opposed did not. 


5. Persons shifted opposed perceived a signifi- 
cantly greater distance between their own atti- 
tudes and the majority attitude after the argu- 
ment than before. 

6. Listeners perceived the speaker’s attitude 
as significantly more favorable than did readers. 

7. There was a high positive correlation 
(0.93) between the single, linear measure of 
attitude and the multiple-statement type of 
attitude test. The correlation dropped signifi- 
cantly lower to 0.84 after the argument. 


8. There was a positive correlation of 0.54 
between the same two measures on estiniates 
of majority attitude both before and after the 
argument. 

g. There was a positive correlation of 0.46 
between the same two measures on estimates 
of the speaker's attitude. 


Skillman, Billy Gerald, “Phonological and 
Lexical Features of the Speech of First 
Generation Native-born Inhabitants of 
Cleburne County, Arkansas,” Ph.D., U. of 
Denver. 


The study proposed to investigate the speech 
habits of a geographically defined group, con- 
sisting of people of ages above sixty years, to 
discover phonological and lexical 
features of the speech of Cleburne County, 
Arkansas. The basic procedure consisted of a 
questionnaire of the Linguistic Atlas of the 
United States and Canada edited by the author 
to delimit it to the lexical and phonological 
features. Items dealing with grammar were 
almost entirely omitted. Items which were 
foreign to the experience of the informant 
and with which he was unfamiliar were omitted. 
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A substitution of local place names was made 
for those in the unedited work sheets. 


The material used as a basis for this study 
is contained in phonetic records made of the 
speech of ten of the first generation inhabitants 
of Cleburne County. The questions were formu- 
lated by the interviewer in such a way as to 
bring out language features in the desired 
context, consisting of words and expressions 
which occur normally in the daily speech of 
each informant. Especially interesting relation- 
ships between the phonology of Cleburne 
County speech and General American speech 
and Southern speech as they currently exist 
were also pointed out. The ten records consid- 
ered provided samples of the speech of four 
different communities in County. 
Each community was selected because it rep- 


Cleburne 


resented a geographical section of the country. 
The communities were spaced so as to furnish 
a balanced sampling of speech in the area. 


4 record was made of any “peculiar” or 
“unusual” words or expressions obtained from 
the ten selected informants, as well as from 
other people in the community. Only the 
items which came to the writer’s attention were 
recorded. The casual conversations were re- 
corded. The purpose of this record was to 
preserve certain lexical characteristics of the 
dialect of Cleburne County before they dis- 
appear. 

Among his conclusions were, 
study, that 


after making a 
American Indian, Spanish and 
French linguistic influence present in the speech 
of the area was negligible. 

It was concluded that English settlements 
along the Atlantic coast were the source of 
Cleburne County speech. Since the main stock 
of the vocabulary of this area is derived from 
the speech of the earlier English settlements on 
the Atlantic seaboard, an attempt was made to 
find which part of this large area was most 
responsible for the vocabulary currently em- 
ployed in the area studied. 


It was discovered that the speech of the Mid- 
land, particularly the mountainous southern 
part of it, bears a greater resemblance, from 
a lexical standpoint, to the speech of Cleburne 
County than do any other areas of the Eastern 
United States. There is also an indication of 
great influence from the South and less influence 
from the northern part of the Midland and 
least influence from the North. This indicated 
that in the flow of language from the Eastern 
United States to Cleburne County, settlement 
patterns were followed, the settlement bounda- 
ries and lexical isoglosses coinciding. 
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There does not seem to be a wide dif- 
ference between the group studied and stand- 
ard American speech. Evidence indicates that 
the influence of historical English is responsible 
for many substandard pronunciations in Cle- 
burne County. 

\s far as the geographical distribution of 
phonetic features is concerned, the speech of 
the area studied agrees in’ many ways with the 
speech of the general American dialect area. 
On the other hand, many characteristics of the 
Southern dialect are present. It seems that 
Cleburne County lies in the transition area 
between these two dialects. The author sug- 
gests that results of this study could be used 
in an expanding study for the purpose of 
finding the western boundaries of the Midland 
speech area. 


Abstract by KENNETH L. EAstTMAN, U. of Denver 


Stromer, Walter Francis, “An Investigation 
into some of the Relations Between Read- 
ing, Listening, and Intelligence,” Ph.D., 
U. of Denver. 


The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the effect of listening training on silent-reading 
ability, and the effect of combined reading- 
listening training on silent-reading ability and 
listening ability; to compare the effect on 
comprehension of silent-reading presentation of 
narrative-type and study-type reading material 
with combined reading-listening presentation of 
similar material; to compare the scores of good 
and poor listeners (as measured by a listening 
test) with regard to subtest, total verbal, total 
performance, and full scale scores on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale. 

To compare the effects of various means of 
training, ten students were given listening 
training, fourteen were given a combined read- 
ing-listening type of training, two hours a 
week for one quarter. Reading and _ listening 
tests were administered at the beginning and 
at the end of the training period. 

To compare the effect on comprehension of 
silent-reading with combined reading-listening 
presentation in which students read the ma- 
terial silently as it was simultaneously read 
aloud to them, parts 1b and g of various forms 
of the Diagnostic Reading Test were used. 
Questions to be answered were read silently in 
both presentations, and the reading aloud on 
tape recording was done at 247 words per 
minute. 

To compare Wechsler-Bellevue scores with 
listening scores, ten students with low scores 
and ten students with high scores on the 
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listening test were given the complete Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale. Significance ratios 
were computed for the two groups for each 
test and subtest of the intelligence scale. 


Findings: 1. Combined _ reading-listening 
training, in which students were given con- 
siderable training in reading silently while 
listening to simultaneous recording of material 
at speeds up to 285 words per minute, seemed 
to produce significant improvements in rate of 
reading, but produced almost no improvement 
in silent-reading comprehension. This method 
of training brought about only a slight im- 


provement in listening, as measured by the 
listening test. 
2. The listening training used in this ex- 


periment did not produce significant changes in 
reading comprehension. 

3. Combined reading-listening presentation of 
narrative-type material produced significantly 
greater comprehension for the group tested 
than did silent-reading presentation of similar 
material. 

4. Combined reading-listening presentation 
of study-type material and silent-reading pres- 
entation of similar resulted in 
proximately equal comprehension 
the groups tested. 


material ap- 


scores for 

5. With good listeners defined as those who 
ranked above the 85th percentile on the listen- 
ing test, and poor 
ranked below the 15th percentile, the good 
listeners were found to have significantly higher 
mean scores on the following aspects of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale: Full scale, 
total verbal, total 
vocabulary, 


listeners as those who 


performance, information, 
similarities, arithmetic, 
completion, and block design. 

6. There significant 
between the scores of good and poor listeners 
on the following aspects of Wechsler- 
Bellevue Scale: Comprehension, 
digit span, picture arrangement, object assembly, 
and digit symbol. 


picture 


were no differences 
the 
Intelligence 


Tew, Roy Edwards, “The Relationship Be- 
tween the Vocal Characteristics of Men 
and Their Ratings of the Vocal Character- 
istics of Other Men,” Ph.D., The Ohio 
State U. 


The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the influence of men’s vocal characteristics up- 
on their judgments of the vocal characteristics 
of other men. Six vocal characteristics were 
investigated. These were pitch level, pitch 
variation, loudness level, loudness variation, 
rate level, and rate variation. Quality of voices 
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was excluded. Six null hypotheses were, there- 
fore, formulated, one relating to each of the 
six vocal characteristics. 

To hypotheses, a stimulus 
“test” was composed consisting of go items re- 
corded on magnetic tape for aural presentation 
to the subjects. All items were made up by a 
tape-splicing, re-recording technique. Thirty- 
two men were used as stimulus readers. All 
items were of high reliability. Each co-efficient 


test the six 


of correlation exceeded the one per cent level 
of confidence, with r ranging upward to .97. 
An answer sheet on which the subjects rated on 
a five-point scale each item immediately after 
hearing it accompanied the test. 

Three hundred and thirty-five male subjects, 
all students at the University of Florida, were 
secured. The age spread was 16-43 years; the 
median, 18.3 years. All had normal hearing and 
speech as determined by screening tests. Normal 
was defined as having no defects of voice or 
articulation severe enough to warrant clinical 
treatment or no hearing loss greater than 20 db 
on any two frequencies from 125-8000 c.p.s. in 
either ear. Students with foreign dialect were 
not included. A sample of the speech of each 
subject was recorded on magnetic tape. 


The classification of the subject’s voices was 
accomplished through ratings by judges and 
through measurements taken with a power level 
recorder (Sound Apparatus Co.). Using a seven- 
point scale, three judges rated each subject on 
pitch level, pitch variation, loudness variation 
and rate variation. Measurements of rate level 
and loudness level were taken on a power level 
recorder. Fifty randomly-chosen subjects were 


rerated to determine the reliability of the 
judgments. All coefficients of correlation ex- 
ceeded the one per cent level of confidence, 


with r ranging upward to .79. 
All 
characteristics 


the vocal 
the judges were ar- 


ranged in a continuum. The 20 subjects out 


measurements on each of 


rated by 


of the total of 335 who fell nearest each end of 
the continuum and the 20 falling nearest the 
the had the least 
spread or no unreasonable spread in ratings by 


mean of continuum who 
the judges were selected for the classification of 
the particular vocal characteristic. The scores of 
these subjects on the stimulus test were part 
of the experimental data treated in the anaylses 
of variance. 


The voices of the subjects were classified with 
respect to loudness level and rate level on the 
basis of measurements yielded by the power 
level recorder. These measurements were ar- 
ranged in a continuum and the subjects’ voices 
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classified according to the upper, middle and 
lower 20. The scores of these subjects on the 
stimulus test were also used in the analyses of 
variance. 


The experimental data were collected by hav- 
ing the subjects listen in groups of two or 
more to the stimulus test and rate each of the 
go items on a five-point scale. A subject’s score 
was the total of his ratings of the 15 items 
in the stimulus test pertaining to the particular 
vocal characteristic. Thus each subject had six 
different scores, one for each of pitch level, pitch 
variation, loudness level, loudness variation, rate 
level, and rate variation. 


The data were treated by analysis of variance, 
The results of the analyses revealed no signif- 
icant difference among the mean ratings of 
the three groups for any of the vocal charac- 
teristics. Thus, the six null hypotheses were not 
rejected. This experiment produced no evidence 
which would indicate that ‘there is a significant 
relationship between men’s vocal character- 
istics and their ratings of the vocal character- 
istics of other men. 


Weinberg, Harry L., “A General Semantics 
Analysis of the Lysenko Controversy and 
Its Ideological Foundations,” Ph.D., 
Northwestern U. 

It was the purpose ofthis study to make a 
semantic analysis of the Lysenko controversy and 
its ideological foundations, of both the issues 
involved and the significant utterances on these 
issues, to see if some consistent patterns of 
misevaluation could be discovered and _ to 
phrase them in the structural terminology of 
General Semantics. 

The primary purpose was a heuristic one. 
The attempt was made to “translate” criticism 
made by competent critics of the various issues 
involy 1 in the controversy into the language of 
General Semantics with the hope that students 
of this subject would gain a greater insight 
into the significance of these apparently simple 
and obvious patterns of misevaluation. Also, it 
was hoped that the terminology of General 
Semantics would enable us to obtain some new 
perspectives on this complicated and important 
controversy which the traditional patterns of 
analysis fail to make explicitly clear. 


To understand the Lysenko controversy the 
value-systems implicitly and explicitly assumed 
by both camps must be understood. Turning 
first to the doctrine of dialectical materialism 
itself, it was found that it involves all the pat- 
terns of misevaluation made explicit in General 
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Semantics doctrine. Analysis of the misevalu- 
ations found in the basic assumptions of the 
philosophy of dialectical materialism reveals the 
value system implicit in the doctrine. 
Essentially, it involves giving greater value to 
higher-order abstractions than to lower. This 
is the opposite of that of the General Semanticist 
and of the non-Communist scientist. The lat- 
ter goes down the abstraction ladder for veri- 
fication of theory, the Marxist moves up. The 
non-Communist scientist puts the word to 
the test of observation; the Marxist puts it to 
the test of other words. 


As a result of this, the “allness” pattern of 
evaluation becomes almost inevitable in 
Marxist doctrine. For when verification of theory 
is by other theories, there is no way of getting 
an answer at a date. Many answers are possible, 
all sounding equally logical, so the only way to 
choose between them and have the choice ac- 
cepted by all is through the use of polemic. 


Turning to the Lysenko controversy itself, the 
selfsame patterns of misevaluation were found. 
An examination of Lysenko’s writings and 
speeches shows all these characteristics—the 
allness pattern of talking, the two-valued orien- 
tation (only his theory can be right), an al- 
most total disregard of the whole body of 
classical mneo-Mendelian genetic theory and 
factual data, a resort to verification of his 
theories not primarily by observation (lower- 
order abstractions) but by the doctrine of 
dialectical materialism (higher-order abstrac- 
tions), and an almost total ignorance of what 
is involved in the scientific method, e.g., he 
runs no experimental controls, he uses impure 
lines in breeding, his theories are ad hoc 
theories having little predictability and they 
are stated in non-structure-implying language. 
He does not realize that new theories are sup- 
plements to, or revisions of, older ones and 
that the acceptance of a new theory does not 
automatically “smash” (this is one of his 
favorite terms) the whole body of existing 
doctrine and data. 


All the followers of and apologists for Lysenko 
show in their speeches and writings these same 
characteristics to varying degrees. Even well- 
known Marxist scientists, such as J. B. S. 
Haldane, miss the one basic, crucial point in 
the whole controversy, namely, that the fight 
is not over whether or not Lysenko’s theories 
and data are right and the others wrong, but 
whether or not verification for scientific theories 
should be by recourse to authority, by moving 
up the abstraction ladder instead of down. 
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Zedler, Empress Young, “A Study of Phonic 
Training in Relation to Discrimination of 
Speech-Sounds and to Performance in 
Spelling,” Ph.D., U. of Texas. 


The process 
between the 


of discriminating auditorially 

phonetic elements which 
prise words is important in many aspects of 
learning. 


com- 


Although the English language is not entirely 
phonetic in that it speech- 
sounds than alphabetic symbols to represent 


contains more 
these sounds, considerable evidence points to 
the view that English is largely phonetic. The 
assumption is that a prop- 
osition having to do with the phonetic nature 


made, therefore, 
of English can be investigated. The proposition 
is that a method of phonic training, especially 
designed for the purposes of 
discriminative 


(1) developing 
attentiveness to speech-sounds, 
and (2) associating speech-sounds with the ap- 
propriate letter-symbols, should have positive 
consequences upon the learning of pupils in 
the primary grades. 

Two-hundred and thirty-two second grade 
pupils in five Texas towns were chosen as a 
suitable sample population upon which to make 
the study. The sample was divided into an 
experimental and a control group of approxi- 
mate equality as to age, sex, intelligence, and 
social-class status. Both groups at the beginning 
of the study were given reliable tests of speech- 
and of written 


spelling performance. These tests were repeated 


sound discriminative ability 
at the close of the study after the two groups 
had received approximately equal school experi- 
ences, with the exception that phonic training 
had been given to the experimental group and 
withheld from the control group. 


Results: 1. Written spelling performance 
changes significantly and favorably with train- 
ing in phonics. 

2. Speech-sound discriminative ability changes 
significantly and favorably with training in 
phonics, but not to as great a degree as spelling 
performance. 

3. There is a highly significant positive cor- 
relation between written spelling performance 
and speech-sound discriminative ability, with or 
without training in phonics; this correlation is 
increased to 


phonics. 


some extent with training in 
4. There is a highly significant positive cor- 
relation between written spelling performance 
and I. Q. regardless of training in phonics, but 
no significant correlation between gain in spell- 
ing performance and I. Q. 
5. There is a_ highly 


significant negative 


correlation between pre-test and gain scores in 
written spelling performance when phonic train- 
ing is given, but no significant correlation be- 
tween the two variables without phonic train- 
ing. 

6. There is a significant positive correlation 
between speech-sound discriminative 
and I. Q. 

7. Pupils of the Upper-Lower social class 
who received training in phonics made signif- 
icantly greater gain in spelling perofrmance 
than pupils of the same social class who did 
not receive phonic training. 


ability 


8. Pupils who received training in phonics 
show greater improvement in the spelling of 
phonetic words than in 
phonetic words. 


the spelling of un- 


g. Misspellings, made by pupils who receive 
phonic training, communicate intended mean- 
ing to a greater degree than do misspellings 
made by pupils who do not receive phonic 
training. 
educational im- 
that 
incorporated 


Tentative conclusions and 


plications resulting from the studv are 
phonic training (1) 


profitably into the 


might be 
teaching of the regular 
spelling lesson; (2) is a suitable device for use 
in improving the performance of poor spellers: 
(3) is a suitable process for teaching spelling to 
mentally retarded or slow-learning pupils; (4) 
might favorably influence all aspects of learn- 
ing in which speech-sound discrimination is 
included; (5) strengthens the process of speech- 
sound discrimination which pupils may be us- 
ing in the learning process anyway; (6) is 
needed more by the dull pupils than by the 
bright ones for the purpose of speech-sound 
discrimination; (7) is a technique which may be 
learned in a public school environment: (8) 
should not be taught to the exclusion of other 
methods of word recognition and analysis; and 
(9) is a useful tool for communicating meaning 
even though it may not always result in cor- 


rect spelling. 


II. Public Address 


Bain, Jack M., “A Rhetorical Criticism of 
the Speaking of James A. Reed,” Ph.D., 
U. of Missouri. 


This study. is a_ rhetorical 


speeches of James A. Reed 
presents a and 


criticism of the 
of Missouri. It 
description analysis of the 
speaker's development, the speaker, the speeches, 
the audiences, and three representative oc- 
casions. Public speaking was an important part 
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of Reed's career as a lawyer and as a politician. 
From the time he became the prosecuting at- 
torney of Jackson County until his death, Reed 
had the reputation of a forceful and persuasive 
speaker. 

As a speaker, Reed presented an outstanding 
personal appearance, an _ independence of 
thought, the strength of his convictions, an 
excellent command of language, and a lack of 
restraint in the use of invective and sarcasm. 
He achieved a remarkable record as a prosecut- 
ing attorney, and from this position he rose to 
the mayoralty of Kansas City and later to a 
a United States Senatorship, a post he held for 
eighteen years. To remain in office as a public 
servant, Reed had to make many appearances 
on the political platform. From these appear- 
ances grew his reputation as a fearless public 
speaker. His speeches revealed that he was a 
politician, a Democrat when the Democratic 
philosophies and platforms agreed with his 
ideas, an individualist, and a speaker skilled 
in adaptation. 

Reed was principally a forensic and _ political 
speaker, but on occasion he delivered felicitous 
commemorative addresses. He _ believed in 
thorough preparation, but he seldom followed 
the classical pattern of organization. Generally 
he used a topical arrangement that was con- 
cluded with a strong peroration. If the speeches 
were weak in organization, this weakness was 
overcome by an excellent style and skill in the 
use of imagery. Reed talked on the current 
political issues, but his favorite subjects were 
the Constitution of the United States and 
individual liberties. His narrow interpretation 
of the Constitution caused many to label him 
a negator and detractor. Despite the personal 
consequences he was constantly fighting for the 
ideas that he considered to be the best for 
the country. 

Reed's audiences were the people of Kansas 
City, of Missouri, of the United States Senate, 
and of the nation at large. The 285 convictions 
in 287 cases tried as prosecuting attorney aided 
him in persuading the Kansas City electorate 
twice to give him the post of mayor. He soon 
turned to a larger audience, the voters of Mis- 
souri. They gave him their confidence and sent 
him to the United States Senate; but in the 
middle of his second term this confidence 
ceased, and the Democrats of Missouri and the 
nation read him out of the party. He had op- 
posed Woodrow Wilson and the Democratic 
party on the issue of the League of Nations. 
Although he was able to persuade the Mis- 
sourians to return him to the Senate and twice 


to nominate him for the presidency at Demo- 
cratic conventions, Reed was never able to 
achieve a large enough following among the 
nation’s Democrats to become their choice as 
presidential candidate. 

Three representative occasions are docu- 
mented to show the speaker at work. His delib- 
erative speaking is illustrated by his address of 
September 22, 1919, when he delivered one of 
his most devastating attacks on Woodrow Wil- 
son and the League of Nations. His ability as a 
prosecutor is illustrated by his final plea, May 
13, 1910, to the jury in the Dr. B. Clark Hyde 
murder case. His ability as an epideictic orator 
is demonstrated by the eulogy of Champ Clark 
at the public funeral, March 5, 1921, held in 
the House of Representatives. This speech ex- 
emplifies Reed’s style, both florid and simple. 

Both as a public servant and as a public 
speaker, Reed had qualities of greatness; but he 
gravely lacked restraint. Although he lacked 
this quality, he influenced his people and his 
times. As an influence he deserves to be studied. 
Reed was not creative. He was a terrible 
antagonist, and his kind of antagonism will re- 
pay thoughtful investigation. His motives were 
honorable and he was true to his convictions. 
Abstract by A. L. 
Col. 


THURMAN, JR., Michigan State 


Borman, Ernest G., “A Rhetorical Analysis 
of the National Radio Broadcasts of Sena- 
tor Huey P. Long,” Ph.D., State U. of 
Iowa. 


Subsequent historians, as well as contemporary 
observers, have suggested that Huey Long was 
a significant figure in contemporary American 
history and that the effectiveness of his radio 
speaking contributed to his power and signif- 
icance. Probably the most influential radio 
broadcasts of his career were the _ eleven 
speeches he delivered over the national networks 
from March, 1933, to July, 1935. 

Texts of ten of these speeches are available 
and these were chosen for detailed exami- 
nation in this study. Throughout the study the 
author attempted to describe and evaluate the 
rhetorical practices of the speaker. In addi- 
tion to describing what the speaker did, signif- 
icant trends or practices were pointed out when- 
ever possible and interpretations were made on 
the basis of these findings. 

The evidence suggests that, measured in 
terms of mail response and the increase in the 
size of the “Share Our Wealth” movement, 
the national broadcasts of the Senator were 
effective. In addition, the speeches increased 
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Senator Long’s prestige appreciably and he 
was recognized as a figure of national promi- 
nence and a possible candidate for the presi- 
dency in 1936. In an attempt to meet the Long 
threat the Roosevelt administration moved 
farther to the left and adopted a number of 
measures designed to undercut the influence of 
“radicals” such as Senator Long. 


Huey Long’s national broadcasts and their 
unusual success had an effect on radio as well. 
The broadcasts were taken as evidence that 
radio was uncensored, that a politician could 
appear on a commercial medium such as radio 
and not hurt his prestige, that a discussion of 
current affairs could also be a popular radio 
program and, that the radio was a powerful 
tool for the moulding of public opinion. 


Considered as speeches, in terms of organi- 
zation, development of ideas and the use of 
rhetorical techniques, some of the broadcasts 
were exceptional performances, some were fair 
to good, and some were mediocre. 


Although he was to a large extent self- 
educated, Senator Long was by no means un- 
educated. He thus presents a case study of an 
effective speaker who consciously violated’ the 
canons of good usage in grammar, articulation 
and pronunciation in an attempt to gain ac- 
ceptance for himself and his ideas. He used 
trite expressions, figures of speech, colloquial 
and slang phrases, and simple concrete words 
to the same end. 

Huey Long carefully and logically presented 
an argument to prove that there was a need 
to change the economic status quo. He then, 
debater-like, presented a plan to meet that need. 
Compared to the strength of his analysis of 
the economic conditions and the power of the 


criticism he made of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration, his proposal as a course of action 
was woefully deficient. The conclusion seems 


unescapable that the Senator did not draft 
his “Share Our Wealth” plan to meet the 
need he had outlined in his national broad- 
casts, but rather to make the greatest possible 
appeal to the desire of the members of his 
audience for material goods and thus gain 
support for himself. Viewed in this light the 
impracticality of the plan as an economic 
solution becomes more understandable. The 
precise formulation of the plan resulted not 
from an analysis of the economic conditions of 
the time, but from Huey Long, able psy- 
chologist, analyzing the American people. 

If history deals harshly with the memory 
of Huey Long for his activity on the national 
political scene, it shall probably be for the 


cynical philosophy that underlies the conception 
and drafting of the “Share Our Wealth” plan. 
For that proposal was based upon the as- 
sumption that the American electorate would 
deny its higher needs to satisfy its material 
wants; it was based on the assumption that 
the people could not understand a complex 
analysis of the economic situation: and, it was 
based on the assumption that any method the 
Senator could use to gain support would be 
justified if it worked. 


Brack, Harold Arthur, “Ernest Fremont 
Tittle’s Theory and Practice of Preach- 
ing,” Ph.D., Northwestern U. 

The purpose of the study is the collection, 
organization, and presentation of data pertain- 
ing to Ernest Fremont Tittle’s and 
practice of preaching in order to describe, 
analyze, and interpret him as a theorist and 
practitioner. The study emphasizes the pres- 
entation of rhetorical theory and practice which 
will have functional value for teachers of 
rhetoric, especially those who are concerned 
with preaching and homiletics. 

Some of the principal sources of information 
which were consulted for the study 
Interviews with the Tittle family 
members of the church and 
2. Evanston periodicals covering the 
year period of his ministry in that 
3. Dr. Tittle’s published works; 4. 
Dr. Tittle’s unpublished class lectures at Gar- 
rett; 5. Dr. Tittle’s personal files. 

Chapter I contains an expanded chronology 
of the life of Dr. Tittle, 
standing clergymen of the United States. For 
thirty-one years (1918-1949) he was the 
spiritual leader of one of the greatest churches 
of the country, a church which has been refer- 
red to as the “cathedral of Methodism.” A 
series of prominent lectureships took him 
across the country from coast to coast including 
two appearances in the famous Lyman-Beecher 
lecture series at Yale. 

Chapter II reports the more significant 
themes of Dr. Tittle’s lecturing and preaching 
and also the reaction to his presentation of 
these themes. The themes discussed are: Race 
Relations, War and Peace, Profit-seeking, Slum 
Clearance, Science and Religion, Free Speech, 
and God. The author concludes that Dr. Tit- 
tle’s preaching is not properly characterized by 
words such as liberal, social gospeler, socialist 
or radical. Rather, the author affirms, “Dr. 
Tittle was a prophetic preacher who frankly 
declared the will of God and its relevance for 
the immediate situation.” 
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Chapter III coucerns Dr. Tittle’s theory of 
preaching, under the following headings: the 
function of preaching, the training of the 
preacher, the content of the sermon, the 
organization of the sermon, and the choice and 
use of words. Commenting on this theory the 
author states: “As a rhetorical theorist, Dr. 
Tittle deserves to be ranked with the better 
‘classical’ rhetoricians. He sets forth high pur- 
poses for preaching, advocates a rigorous train- 
ing for the preacher, and does not place undue 
emphasis on style.” The writer also states that 
Dr. Tittle makes a special contribution with 
regard to the handling of controversial subjects 
and summarizes the highlights of this theory 
as follows: 1. Always speak from a religious 
standpoint; 2. Put yourself in the place of the 
opposition; 3. Praise more often than blame— 
be affirmative; 4. Speak the truth in love; 5. 
Don’t offer opinions when you don’t have the 
facts or technical knowledge; 6. Give attention 
to the matter of timing; 7. Familiarize your- 
self with recent church pronouncements. 

Chapter IV, V, and VI deal with the relation- 
ship of Dr. Tittle’s theory and practice of 
preaching, his habits of preparation and de- 
livery, and with a case study of several copies 
of a single manuscript. In regard to Dr. Tit- 
tle’s practice of preaching the writer declares, 
“As a practitioner Dr. Tittle demonstrated an 
excellence not only in delivery but also in 
sermon content and construction. He displayed 
a remarkable ability to relate his understanding 
of the will of God to the problems of man and 
to present this relationship in a clear and 
convincing manner.” 


Brandes, Paul Dickerson, “Evidence and Its 
Use by Selected United States Senators,” 
Ph.D., U. of Wisconsin. 

This thesis has two purposes: first, to examine 
the meaning of the word “evidence” and, second, 
to apply a particular definition of evidence to 
selected speeches by United States senators. 

Contemporary writers tend to define evidence 
as any fact or opinion used to support a prop- 
osition. This appears inconsistent with the 
usage of the word in law, history, and scholarly 
research in general for two reasons: (1) rhetor- 
ical treatises usually make evidential everything 
a speaker says, including his personal “facts” 
and “opinions,” whereas there is much support 
to show that other fields do not consider such 
evidence; and (2) rhetorical treatises often 
imply that a proposition is evidence because 
it is factual or truthful; whereas other 
fields distinguish evidence by the amount of 
influence which the pleader (or counsel, author, 


research agent, etc.) has on the proposition, 
understanding that what is evidential may be 
fact or fiction, believed or doubted. 


This thesis holds that Aristotle maintained 
the same attitude toward evidence as is found 
today in law, history, and scholarly research in 
general. Aristotle’s non-artistic proof can be 
established as evidence. And there is con- 
siderable data to enforce the hypothesis that 
Aristotle labeled non-artistic proofs as such 
because they were divorced from the speaker, 
not because they were “factual” or “truthful.” 

Thus it might be said that this thesis is an 
examination of Aristotle’s concept of “non- 
artistic proof,” its meaning, types and ap- 
plication to certain modern speeches. There- 
fore “evidence” is defined as those propositions 
more divorced from the speaker than not. This 
excludes “evidence of personal fact” and 
“evidence of personal opinion.” Certain proced- 
ures for establishing how one can determine 
what is and what is not divorced from the 
speaker are presented, but it is not claimed that 
a distinct line can always be drawn. It is 
claimed that using the word evidence in this 
sense is merely a return to the classical con- 
cept and is an attempt to make the meaning of 
evidence in rhetorical treatises approach more 
nearly the sense of the term in other arts and 
sciences today. 


There become two types of proof: non- 
artistic proof (or evidence) and artistic proof, 
composed of ethical, emotional, and inferential 
components. A “fact” is defined psychologically, 
in terms of belief. If a given individual believes 
a proposition, to him, that proposition is 
factual. The opposite of belief, doubt, is termed 
“argument” in that to a given individual, such 
a proposition is more likely to be doubted than 
believed. The term “truth” is absorbed into an 
empirical interpretation of the words “fact” 
and “argument” and is not used. “Reality” is 
employed for what philosophers commonly 
term things-in-themselves, that material world 
of objects which we assume exist, regardless of 
what men think about them. 


An introductory chapter treats methods of 
research. The first chapter of Part One defines 
evidence. There follow chapters dealing with 
the Gestalt of evidence, the ability of evidence 
to modify belief, the sources of evidence, the 
limitations of evidence, and the ethics of 
evidence. 

Part Two includes two studies, both apply- 
ing the definition of evidence to speeches by 
United States senators. Chapter One, called 
the extensive study, paired one speech by each 
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of twenty-one senators ranked high against one 
speech of twenty-one senators ranked low, to 
see if there would develop group differences 
in evidential usage. Rankings were based on a 
poll reporting the opinions of fifty-two political 
scientists. The intensive study, Chapter Two, 
paired an equal number of words by the 
three highest and three lowest ranking senators, 
rankings here based on a Pageant magazine 
poll of 128 newspaper correspondents. In the 


extensive study, speeches in Congress, radio 
discussions, and occasional addresses were in- 
cluded, whereas in the intensive study, only 


speeches in Congress and occasional addresses 
were surveyed. All speeches used dealt with 


United States foreign policy. 


The extensive study revealed no decided dif- 
ferences in amount or quality of evidence used 
by high ranking and low ranking senators. Much 
less evidence was found in the radio discussions 
than elsewhere. The intensive study 
detail the senators 
evidence, applying the theory of each chapter 
in Part 


reports in 
way each of its six uses 
which Senators 
McCarthy, McCarran, Jenner, Kefauver, Morse, 


and Douglas employed their evidence. 


One to the wavy in 


Bryan, Martin, “A Study of the Speaking of 
William Howard Taft in the 1908 Presi- 
dential Campaign,” Ph.D., Northwestern U. 


William Taft's background, 
formal education, and experience as a_ public 
figure were studied as were the political, social, 
and 


Howard family 


economic conditions immediately prio 
to 1908. From such materials Taft’s development 
as a speaker and the influence of his environ- 
The 
paign as they appeared in Taft’s speeches from 
the day of his 
election were analyzed rhetorically. Taft's speech 


ment were evaluated. issues of the cam- 


of his nomination to the day 


methods in the campaign were evaluated by the 
use of two sets of rhetorical criteria. 


Analyzed topically, Taft's speeches show fom 
major and six minor issues. Five other issues 
reported in the campaign were not discussed by 
Taft. In terms of the amount of time devoted 
to discussing Taft’s contention that 
William Jennings Bryan's “visionary” economic 
and political philosophies would endanger the 
economic stability of the United States was first 
in importance. Next in order came his conten- 
tion that labor had more to gain under the Re- 
publican party than under the Democratic 
party. The labor issue was followed by a con- 
tention that the record of the Republican party 
showed that it would 


issues, 


foster economic and 


political progress in the next four years. The 
least important of the major issues was Taft's 
contention that a modified form of the 
protective tariff would bring greater prosperity. 

The four major issues mentioned above and 
the six minor issues were analyzed by two sets 
of rhetorical principles. The first set of rhetor- 
ical principles, called the “standard” or “time- 
less” factors of rhetoric, were chosen from those 
which seem to have been most generally ac- 
cepted among modern rhetoricians. The second 
set of rhetorical principles, called the principles 
of stump speaking, were chosen’ from literature 
on stump speaking found in books and period- 
icals from 1879 to 1904. 

Stump speaking was said to require logic as 
its point of focus, and invention, arrangement, 
and style were almost completely subordinated 
to the necessity of being logical. Close reasoning 
from facts was equated with logic. One special 
topic mentioned several times was the im- 
portance of making the opposing candidate the 
svmbol of everything undesirable in the op- 
position party. Emotional appeals, humor, wit, 
and _ cleverness regarded as 


brilliance, were 


undesirable characteristics. Ihe candidate 
should possess the general moral concepts and 
the tone of the average churchgoing citizen. 
Stvle was a means to establishing logical 
relationships, and the speaker was admonished 
to work for simplicity, directness, and col- 
loquial language. He was warned against the 
use of the “rounded periods” of an earlier day. 
Delivery was dismissed with the recom- 
mendation that a slow rate of utterance be used 
and that anything which interfered with audi- 
bility and comprehensibility was to be avoided. 
The only specific recommendation concerning 
memory was that the, speaker must be able to 
give acceptable impromptu replies to questions 
from the audience. 
Taft's 


methods of invention were sometimes adequate, 


Judged by the standard criteria, 
sometimes moderately adequate, and sometimes 
inadequate. Judged by the special criteria of 
Taft's 
were usually adequate and sometimes showed 
characteristics of effectiveness considerably be- 


stump speaking, methods of invention 


yond adequacy. His choice of “Bryanism’’ was 
an example of excellence in light of the special 
criteria. 

Taft’s use of logical proof is the best example 
of contrasts in conclusions resulting from the 
use of two sets of criteria. Judged by the 
standard criteria of criticism, his use of logical 
proof was usually weak. Taft’s reasoning from 
example, analogy, cause and sign did not ap- 


pear to establish any considerable degree of 
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probability according to the usual tests of such 
reasoning; but judged by canons of material 
validity based upon generally available in- 
formation, his use of “fact” and “logic” were 
more than adequate. 

Since the special criteria concerning arrange- 
ment, style, delivery, and memory were meager 
and were lax rather than stringent, Taft's 
campaign speaking was more effective according 
to the special criteria than by the standard 
criteria. 


Cathcart, Robert S., “An Experimental Study 
of the Relative Effectiveness of Selected 
Means of Handling Evidence in Speeches 
of Advocacy,” Ph.D., Northwestern U. 


It was the purpose of this study to investi- 
gate, by scientific methods, the part which 
various means of handling evidence play in the 
effectiveness of speeches of advocacy. The 
study was undertaken because: (1) rhetoricians, 
although upholding the value of sound 
evidence as a basis for rhetorical proof, have 
often disagreed over what are the most ef- 
fective means of utilizing evidence in public 
speeches, and (2) there has been no previous 
experimental research concerned with evidence, 
per se. The object of the study was to deter- 
mine the relative effectiveness of selected 
means of handling evidence in a speech of 
advocacy, as measured by the Woodward Shift- 
of-Opinion Ballot and a general speech rating 
scale. 

To accomplish the objective of the study, 
four speeches advocating the abolishment of 
capital punishment were developed, each 
varying from the other only in matters of 
evidence and its utilization. The four speeches 
were varied as follows: Speech A contained no 
specific evidence (facts or opinions) in sup- 
port of the speaker's contentions: Speech B made 
full use of evidence in supporting ninety per 
cent or more of the speaker’s statements; 
Speech C was identical with Speech B except 
that the sources of all evidence used were 
cited and documented; Speech D, in addition to 
utilizing evidence and citing the sources of the 
evidence, qualified or established the ‘“author- 
ity” of the sources utilized. Each speech was 
then recorded in the same manner, delivered 
by the same person, and under controlled 
conditions. After the four speeches had been 
judged by a panel of experts to have been 
constant in all matters except evidence, each 
speech was presented to an audience made up 
of selected high school and coilege students. 
In response to each speech, the listeners marked 


a Woodward Ballot, a general speech rating 
scale, and a background questionnaire. The 
data from these forms were then compiled, 
analyzed statistically, and interpreted. 


Results: 1. Speech A produced a favorable 
shift of opinion in terms of the Woodward 
Ballot, but this response was significantly Jess 
than the response produced by Speeches B and 
D. Speech C produced a more favorable shift 
of opinion than did Speech A and a less favor- 
able shift than did Speeches B and D; however, 
none of the differences was statistically signif- 
icant. Speeches B and D produced identical 
mean shifts of opinion. 

2. Each speech produced an almost equal 
number of favorable and unfavorable shifts of 
opinion; however, the two most effective 
speeches (B and D) produced a greater degree 
of shift in each case, and this greater degree of 
shift stemmed primarily from those who were 
originally opposed to the proposal. 

3. In terms of the speech rating scale, there 
was no difference statistically in the rating 
each audience gave to the factors of “delivery,” 
“liveliness,” “clarity of ideas,” and “speaker's 
competence;” however, Speech A was rated sig- 
nificantly lower on “evidence” and “argument” 
than were the other three speeches. 

j. The above results were apparently not af- 
fected by such factors as whether or not the 
listeners had recently read or heard about the 
subject, or by how much speech training they 
had had, or by how much they knew about 
“evidence.” 


Conclusions: 1. A speech of advocacy will be 
more effective if supported with sound evidence 
than it will if not supported with evidence, 
other factors being equal. 

2. Apparently, it does not increase the ef- 
fectiveness of a speech, when it is supported 
with sound evidence, to cite the sources of the 
evidence and to qualify these sources. 


3. Qualifying or “building-up” the sources 
of evidence makes a speech more effective than 
does a simple citation of the sources, but this 
does not make the speech any more effective 
than does a straight-forward presentation of the 
evidence alone. 


Cripe, Nicholas McKinney, “A _ Critical 
Analysis and Comparison of Selected 1932 
Presidential Campaign Speeches of Her- 
bert Clark Hoover and Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt,” Ph.D., Northwestern U. 


In the 1932 campaign Roosevelt delivered 
some 113 prepared speeches; and President 
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Hoover, recognizing the effectiveness of the 
Roosevelt campaign speeches, ignored historical 
tradition, deserted the White House, and be- 
came the first President to take to “the stump” 
to campaign extensively for re-election. How- 
ever, because of their number, it was impossible 
to make a detailed study of each speech; there- 
fore, this study, which had as its purpose the 
determining of how these two speakers ap- 
proached a similar speech situation, was limited 
to an analysis and comparison of speeches 
delivered on similar occasions before like audi- 
ences by the two men. To accomplish this end, 
this study divided into the 
chapters: 


was following 

Chapter I—Herbert Clark Hoover. The pur- 
pose of this chapter was to see Hoover as he 
actually was and as the voters thought him to 
be. It was discovered that Hoover was just the 
opposite from the cold, machine-like, humor- 
less individual with little interest in the public 
welfare that so many voters thought him to be. 
Actually, he was a warm and intelligent man 
who was inordinately shy, who disliked people 
en masse, and who disliked giving a speech in 
public. 


Chapter II—Franklin Delano Roosevelt. The 
man who was the Democratic nominee in 1932 
was a big man physically. Mentally his was 
an alive and inquisitive mind, one capable of 
deep concentration and energetic action. Emo- 
tionally he was warm and friendly with a 
sincere regard for people and a delightful sense 
of humor. He had a way of making people like 
him He enjoyed making speeches. However, 
about all that most people knew about him in 
1932 was that he had a famous name and a 
fine smile, and that he opposed Hoover. 

Chapter III—The United States, 1921-1932. 
The purpose of this chapter was to highlight 
such topics as the prosperity of the Twenties, 
prohibition, tariff laws, and the bonus, events 
and issues which probably played a role in 
influencing the thinking and attitudes of the 
audiences listening to the candidates in 1932. 


Chapter 1V—The Presidential Campaign of 
1932. Here the focus was on the two national 
conventions, how the campaigns were organized 
and financed; the issues faced by the two 
candidates, and how they met or evaded these 
issues on their speaking This latter 
section contained a resume of the many 
speeches delivered by the candidates, where they 


were delivered, when and to 


tours. 


whom. 

Chapter V—Preparation and Delivery. Cer- 
tain conclusions evident from _ this 
chapter concerning the two speakers. For in- 


seem 


stance, Roosevelt's speeches were no more 
“ghost written” in the technical sense of the 
word than were Hoover’s. While Hoover, per- 
haps because of the intensity of his beliefs, 
managed to do the best speaking of his career, 
Roosevelt’s, superior delivery and style, plus 
his ability to establish a sympathetic relation- 
ship with his audiences, completely over- 
shadowed Hoover's limited ability as a public 
speaker. 

Chapter VI—A Critical Analysis and Com- 
parison of Four 1932 Presidential Campaign 
Speeches of Herbert Hoover and Four of 
Franklin Roosevelt. The speeches analyzed and 
compared in this chapter were the Acceptance 
Speeches, the Detroit Addresses, the Madison 
Square Garden Addresses, and the final radio 
speeches of the two candidates. Conclusions 
that seemingly can be drawn from this chapter 
are that Roosevelt’s style was more simple 
than Hoover's, and that Roosevelt’s adaptation 
of his speeches to the audience and the oc- 
casion was than’ Hoover’s. He 
seemed to make better use of 
invention and arrangement 


better also 
the factors of 


than did Hoover. 


Golden, James Lawrence, “The Political 
Speaking of Henry Washington Hilliard: 
Southern Unionist,” Ph.D., U. of Florida. 


This study traces and analyzes the political 
speaking of one of the most important ante- 
bellum Southerners, Henry Washington Hil- 
liard. As the perennial opponent of William 
L. Yancey, Hilliard was a spokesman for the 
Union in opposition to the extreme “fire-eating” 
sentiments of Yancey. Not until secession was a 
reality did Hilliard throw his support to the 
Confederacy. 


A native North Carolinian, Hilliard was 
educated at the University of South Carolina. 
Subsequent to his professorship at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama brief career in the 
ministry, he turned to law and politics. By 
1838 he was indentified as a Whig and, fol- 
lowing his election to Congress in 1845, he 
served uninterruptedly until 1851. After the 
Compromise of 1850 and the subsequent dis- 
solution of the Whig party, Hilliard joined 
the Know-Nothing party for a brief period. By 
1857, however, he was a member of the Demo- 
cratic party. As a spokesman for both the 
Union and Southern Rights, he opposed the 
radical Southerners in the 1860 Democratic 
party conventions at Charleston and Rich- 
mond. He condemned the Southern support of 
John C. Breckenridge and was as bitterly op- 
posed to the Republiacn nomination of Lin- 
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coln. In the 1860 campaign, therefore, he spoke 
for the Bell-Everett ticket and the Constitution- 
al Union party as the last means of preserving 
the Union. In addition to campaign efforts in 
the South, Hilliard, speaking in numerous 
northern cities, warned that the Union would 
be destroyed if Lincoln should be elected. 

It is as a speaker that Hilliard is remembered. 
He did a vast amount of political as well as 
occasional and pulpit speaking. As a Whig he 
opposed the Sub-Treasury scheme of Van 
Buren, campaigned for William Henry Har- 
rison in 1840, and for Zachary Taylor in 1848. 
In Congress he was a devoted follower of 
Daniel Webster. In essence, Hilliard’s - speech 
premises were three in number: (1) Preser- 
vation of the Union; (2) Protection of Southern 
Rights; and (3) Adherence to the Constitution. 
In time, the first two became subordinated to 
the third. Unionism and secession, he argued, 
could be pushed beyond the limits of the Con- 
stitution. Hence, he favored the principle of 
compromise as a_ solution to the slavery 
problem and North-South relations. While the 
radical Southerners were denounced by him, 
the abolitionists were no less so. The Con- 
stitutional Union party of 1860 received his 
support to avert secession. Because of the 
results of the 1860 election he easily transferred 
his loyality to the Confederacy. Just as his last 
speech in Congress in 1851 was a defense of 
Webster, so his first efforts in 1861 were to 
represent Jefferson Davis and the Confederate 
government in speeches at Nashville, urging 
that Tennessee join the Confederacy. The 
political speaking of Hilliard, viewed over 
his active career, places him in the category 
of those Southern leaders who sought to avoid 
the inevitability of the Civil War. 


Abstract by Dattas C. Dickey, U. of Florida 


Grant, David McMurray, “The Homiletic 
Rhetoric of Hugh Blair,” Ph.D., Stanford 
U. 


The purpose of this study is to present a 
critical appraisal of the preaching of Hugh 
Blair, Scottish rhetorician and preacher of the 
eighteenth century, in the light of what le 
said about homiletics. To that end, these 
questions were raised: 1. What did Blair say 
about homiletics? 2. What methods did Blair 
use in his preaching? 3. How closely did 
Blair follow his own theory of homiletics? The 
questions are considered as they relate to the 
divisions of homiletics: sources of ideas, texts 
and subjects, proofs, arrangement, style, and 
delivery. , 


In Blair’s view the function of preaching must 
be the betterment of the listener. When his 
sermons are related to what he thought should 
be the purpose of preaching, it is apparent 
that he attempted to improve the conduct of 
his audience. 


Blair used both deductive and inductive 
methods in his sermons, but the deductive was 
more commonly employed. His emotional proofs 
were directed chiefly to the topics of duty, hap- 
piness, and self-interest. His ethical proof was 
achieved through references to his own honesty, 
his humility and good will, and his reputation 
as a minister over a period of many years. 
Although he discouraged the formal study of 
logic, topics, and emotion, Blair studied his 
subject and the prebable experiences of his 
listeners until he acquired those emotional ap- 
peals and methods of reasoning which he 
thought would be most effective. 


The arrangement of the sermons reflected a 
close dependence upon classical theory and 
post-Reformation homiletics. So precise is the 
arrangement that one is aware of the organi- 
zation, often at the expense of the content. The 
argumentative part of the the sermons is often 
too long and contains too many arguments 
for the easy retention of his hearers. 


If one follows Blair’s own classification of 
style, one may say that his sermons lie mid- 
way between the diffuse and concise; between 
the nervous and the feeble; between the plain 
and the neat; and between the natural and 
the affected, but somewhat nearer the af- 
fected. Blair was very sensitive to Scotticisms 
and to the rising Scottish interest in the English 
language; perhaps for this reason, in the ser- 
mons are units of thought which appear too 
artful, too considerate of forms and language 
structure. Blair’s theory of style as a part of 
the communication of meaning was both a 
reflection of classical learning and of the pref- 
erences of his own era. 

The final estimate of Blair’s homiletic 
rhetoric must be this: he taught a theory of 
homiletics which was in the classical tradition, 
but tempered in its approach to the problem of 
proof. He preached sermons widely approved 
in his own day, and his sermons conform to 
what he taught that a sermon should be. Only 
on the matter of style is it possible to doubt 
that he followed his own precepts; his skill 
in using language is often too obvious, whereas 
the true art of style cannot be apparent. Hugh 
Blair’s position in the history of homiletics 
and rhetoric should be reconsidered. He rein- 
terpreted the classical. doctrines for his own 
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age in such a way that his lectures are guides 
to modern homiletic criticism. 


Grimes, Wilma H., “A Theory of Humor 
for Public Address,” Ph.D., U. of Illinois. 


Humor as a part of the problem of audience 
adaptation requires such explanation of human 
adjustment to surrounding environment as 
modern psychology can give. Humorous situ- 
ations are psychological situations, made up of 
“a totality of environment and organism in a 
stimulus-response.” Accordingly, the emphasis 
in this study is upon the total meaning in a 
situation when a speaker uses 
planned speech before an audience. 

The method was (1) to 
theories of humor, rhetorical and non-rhetorical, 
for knowledge of the conditions under which 
the humorous experience can appear, and (2) 
in the light of this knowledge to examine the 
uses made of the pun, the anecdote, and the 
brief witticism in the speeches of three orators; 
viz., Robert G. Ingersoll, Mark 
Adlai Stevenson. 

In general outline, the treatment of laughter 
has remained unchanged throughout the 
centuries. The theorists all treated one or more 
of the following topics: causes of 
emotions aroused by the humorous object; 
types of response aroused; social function and 
status of laughter. The writer drew heavily 
upon the opinions of the experimental psy- 
chologists regarding the psychological 
ponents, i.e., stimulus-response relationships, 
considered essential conditions for humor, to 
arrive at the following basis of humor: 


The aspect of the stimulus to 
humor is the sudden presentation of an_in- 
congruity which results when a well-established 
movement takes a sudden turn in its course 
toward an expected resolution, and at the very 
moment that the expected solution should ap- 
pear and fails to, a new and unexpected tend- 
ency immediately sets in. While ordinarily the 
perception of humor results in smiles or laugh- 
ter— (recognized as the mirth-response), oc- 
casionally the state of the organism inhibits 
mirth. Inhibiting states are pain and worry, or 
emotions such as fear, love, pity, or sympathy. 
The theorists revealed that predisposing tend- 
encies to laughter individuals or 
dynamically evolved through group _inter- 
action are: an attitude of friendliness; common 
experience and knowledge, racial heritage, 
nation loyalty; health and a happy disposition, 
the urge toward play, no strong preoccupation 
or psychic involvement; feelings of superiority; 


humor in a 


examine existing 


and 


Twain, 


humor; 


com- 


dominant 


innate in 


pure joy. An objective attitude, marked by 
absence of strong feelings for or against the 
main features of the joke, witticism, or happen- 
ing, must be present in the responding organ- 
ism. Still undetermined is the exact character 
of the mirth-response, or terminal part of the 
humorous experience. Further knowledge of it 
awaits further knowledge of emotion in general. 


The theorists ‘suggest that many claims for 
the value of humor in public speaking are 
open to question. For instance, they do not 
support the generally accepted belief that 
humor awakens friendliness. Rather, they con- 
clude conversely that “a_ friendly climate” 
facilitates mirth. Further, they that the 
rhetorical concept of persuasion is incompat- 
ible with the objectivity necessary for a full 


find 


appreciation of humor. The persuasive speaker's 
problem seems to be that of utilizing humor 
so wisely that he stimulates existing good will 
without interfering with his desired goal, and 
brings relief in moments of tension without 
preventing decision. Since we call humorous 
only those situations arousing mirth, and since 
mirth is an emotion, humorous situations are 
emotional situations, stimulated by 
arousing language. When _ the 
humor dominates the organism, all action except 
laughter is excluded. The speaker must decide 


emotion- 
emotion of 


whether the relief of laughter is so essential 
that he can risk shocking his audience out of 
its preoccupation with an avowed goal. 


Hillbruner, Anthony, “The Concept of Equal- 
ity in the Speaking of Selected Speakers 
between the Revolutionary War and the 
Civil War,” Ph. D., Northwestern U. 


It was the purpose of this study to investigate 
the genesis and development of the concept of 
“equality” in the speeches of selected Ameri- 
can speakers in the period between the Revolu- 
tionary War and the Civil War. This egalitarian 
concept, which has a long history as one of 
the important political philosophical ideals in 
our democracy, is one of those germinal con- 
cepts which, though emanating from a foreign 
tradition, nevertheless has been given a great 
amount of native and has 
traditionally 


credence, become 


almost American. 

Chapter I presents a summary of the con- 
cept of “equality” in periods prior to the 
actual beginning of this study: the Greeks and 
Romans; the Christian-Hebraic tradition; the 
Middle Ages; the Scholastic period; the English 
and French philosophers; the American Colon- 
ial period; and the pre-Revolutionary era. 

The concern of Chapter II is with the 
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principal political, social and _ intellectual 
themes of the United States between 1776 and 
1812. In the analysis proper, Jefferson was found 
to advocate an equality which was political in 
the main. Adams emphasized equality before 
the law; Madison stood somewhere between 
Adams and Jefferson in his understanding of the 
concept; Hamilton did not advocate equality 
but rather a government by the “rich, the 
wise and the well-born;” and Ames followed 
the thermodorian trend of the period by ad- 
vocating more strongly the rights of property 
rather than equality. : 

Chapter III considers the period 1812-1825, 
and the three justices: Marshall, Kent, and 
Story. Marshall felt that the minority should 
govern, while Kent, against equalitarian prin- 
ciples, was mostly concerned with the protection 
of property. The last of this trio, Story, be- 
lieved at times that equality should prevail, but 
he too, emphasized property rights as being 
more important than the rights of equality. 

In Chapter IV, the Jacksonian period was 
traced historically, and Jackson himself was 
found to be an advocate of equal rights before 
the law and more equality of opportunity. 
Clay wished to keep the equalitarian ideal an 
abstraction to be looked to, but not realized 
necessarily. In his later period, Webster moved 
toward more equality before the law and 
toward more equal suffrage. Emerson, despite 
democratic tendencies, believed that the minority 
was more capable of governing than the major- 
ity, and Francis Wright, accepting the equali- 
tarian ideal in practically all its ramifications, 
strived nobly to realize it in practice. 

The problem of Negro slavery and its re- 
lation to the egalitarian motif is the theme of 
Chapter V. The historical background is first 
analyzed, and then the speakers of the South 
and North are evaluated. Of the South, Cal- 
houn, Stephens and James Hammond agreed 
that slavery, hence inequality, was to be up- 
held. William Andrew Smith did the same, 
utilizing Scripture to give his views more 
credence. In the North, Lincoln suggested that 
equality was an end to be desired in the 
future, while his antagonist Douglas was of 
the opinion that equality was to be given to 
the whites, but denied to the Negroes. Phillips 
and Parker accepted whole-heartedly the 
egalitarian ideal emphasizing racial and social, 
as well as political, equality. 

The final chapter summarizes the previous 
chapters, shows the changes in the equalitarian 
concept, its development, and its status at the 
outbreak of the Civil War. It concludes by 
pointing out the virile quality of egalitarian- 
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ism during the period between the two wars 
and its steady development from an emphasis 
upon equality before the law to a greater 
emphasis upon an equality having political, 
social, and racial connotations. 


Hoffman, Elsie, “A Rhetorical Analysis of 


Patrick J. Hurley’s Speaking,” Ph.D., U. 
of Denver. 


The purpose of this study was (1) to dis- 
cover the biographical, sociological, and _ histor- 
ical forces in Patrick Hurley's life that directly 
and indirectly influenced his speaking; (2) to 
analyze rhetorically the speaking of Hurley as 
to underlying factors represented by the 
speaker’s background and the immediate social 
content, and the speaker himself; (3) to evaluate 
the effect, both immediate and long range, of 
Hurley’s speaking and speeches. 

The influence of Patrick Hurley’s mother was 
one of the significant forces shaping his 
character and developing his attitudes. His 
adherence to the principles of integrity rather 
than expediency in his political life can be 
attributed to his mother’s impression on him. 
His integrity was an important feature of 
ethical persuasion in his speeches and in his 
character. 

His training in debate, his education in law, 
and his experience in the legal profession were 
the forces responsible for his emphasis upon 
logical proof in his deliberative speaking and in 
some of his occasional speeches. 

His careers were responsible for the subject 
matter of many of his speeches. His insight 
into the probable response of the audience 
resulted from his experience with individuals 
in a number of occupations and _ professions. 

From his father he gained an appreciation 
of the use of the voice as an instrument of 
emotional persuasion. His association with 
miners was one of the factors resulting in his 
frank method of speaking. This association was 
also influential in Hurley’s insistence upon 
speaking without unnecessary ornamentation. 


The investigative analysis or invention that 
characterized his preparation of speeches was 
the careful survey of as many factors as pos- 
sible to adapt the speech to the audience. 
Logical proof was emphasized in his deliberative 
and forensic speeches as well as in a few of the 
occasional speeches. The presentation of a 
number of examples of facts or opinions to 
reach a conclusion in the inductive process 
was characteristic of his speeches. 

His addresses, his manner of delivery, and 
his reputation persuaded his audience through 
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ethos. He refrained from using obvious senti- 
mental emotional appeals. He used pathos or 
emotional persuasion as an underlying proof 
to assist in moving his audience to active 
concentration. The arrangement of his addresses 
was in the logical and_logical-chronological 
form. His introductions were brief and concise, 
in keeping with the subject and the audience. 
Hurley’s bodily action, portraying the vitality 
of the man and his interest in subject matter, 
assisted in holding the attention of the 
audience. His principle characteristics of ex- 
pression were correctness, conciseness, propriety, 
and restraint in ornamentation. His zeal and 
belief in his cause were responsible for his 
vitality in voice and gesture. 

Patrick Hurley possessed the necessary knowl- 
edge to persuade through his education, his 
habits of extensive reading, and his experiences 
in various fields. The status of the nation and 
groups within it benefited as the result of his 
deliberative speaking. Since the Second World 
War the results of his speaking have included 
investigations of subversives in government 
and an awakening to and awareness of the 
policy in China. 

Abstract by RALPH H. BEacLe, U. of Denver 


Hudson, Roy Fred, “The Theory of Com- 
munication of Colonial New England 
Preachers, 1620-1670,” Ph.D., Cornell U. 
This thesis examines the writings of the 

New England colonial ministers for the period 
1620-1670, and reports the contemporary views 
on ministerial training and preparation for 
communication, the most appropriate channel 
for conveying the Puritan message, the aid of 
logic and rhetoric in the task, the psychology 
of audiences, and the effects of communication 
on the auditors. 

The ministerial training and preparation of 
the English Puritan minister is compared with 
that of the American, and significant differences 
are noted in training, in conception of the 
ministerial office, and in pulpit personality. 
In New England there was a more predominant 
Puritan intellectual 
atmosphere, and a greater emphasis on current 


influence, a heightened 


learning and contemporary controversy. The 
presence of pagan Indians and the fact of com- 
munal living in New England 
special qualities of leadership in the American 
minister. 


demanded 


Search for a medium of communication ap- 
propriate to the work of conversion and edifi- 
cation resulted in an adaptation of the sermonic 
method of the English Puritan, 
Perkins. 


William 


A discussion of logic and rhetoric as con- 
ceived and utilized by the New 
preachers receives extended 


England 
treatment. The 
American clergy approved of the neatness and 
compactness of the Ramean dialectical system 
which removed invention and dispositio from 
rhetoric and placed them with logic. Their 
concern with the problem of making divine 
truth most effectively reach human_ under- 
standing led them to practice the Aristotelian 
method of persuasion through logical, ethical, 
and pathetic proof. The style developed by 
the New England ministers to convey the 
Puritan message was what they chose to call 
the “plain” style, i.e., the purity, clarity, and 
propriety of classical rhetoric, but to this 
they added vividness. The Puritan writings on 
the subject of pronunciatio are found to be 
discussions of the presentational values of 
Christian ethics: conventional advice on voice 
and gesture is omitted; the persuasive power of 
the speaker’s character is stressed. 

There is much evidence that the New England 
ministers analyzed their auditors into general 
categories according to their social and economic 
status, and into special groups depending upon 
their present state of grace and their attitudes 
toward the theocracy, yet they did not elaborate 
a method of audience adaptation. 

The final section discusses the process whereby 
the minister controlled conduct and remodel- 
ed personality, i.e. how he converted and 
edified. Conversion was a seven-fold process of 
awakening, humiliation, vocation, justification, 
adoption, sanctification, and glorification that 
occurred in the mind and soul of the individual 
and turned him from sin to willing obedience 
to Christian principles. Edification was con- 
ceived as a continuing process of keeping man’s 
faith illuminated with fresh inspiration, being 
alert to budding heresies, and pulling back- 
sliders back into line. This was accomplished 
through instruction, exhortation, and comfort. 

The contribution of the New England min- 
isters to American rhetorical theory lies in their 
pioneering attempts to meet the _ rhetorical 
problems presented by a new colonization. They 
did not completely formulate and enunciate a 
rhetorical theory but they cleared the way 
for future creative efforts. 


Kleckner, Donald Charles, “Senator Robert 
A. Taft: A Study of His Public Address 
with Emphasis on the Labor Issue,” Ph.D., 
U. of Michigan. 

The purpose of this study is to analyze the 
public address of Senator Robert A. Taft, with 
special emphasis upon the labor issue. With 
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the exception of the biographical information, 
the study is limited to the period from the time 
he began his first Senatorial campaign in 
September, 1937, to his re-election, two terms 
later, in November, 1950. Because of Taft’s 
role in the enactment of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947, which changed the 
basic law of labor in this country, his speeches 
dealing with the labor issue are emphasized. 

The study is divided into three parts. Part I 
is biographical and contains only those facts 
which are necessary for a more complete 
understanding of Taft’s speeches. Part II gives 
the historical setting for the labor speeches 
under consideration. In Part III, which con- 
stitutes the major portion of this study, eight 
speeches are submitted to a rhetorical analysis 
which includes invention (ethical, pathetic, 
and logical proof), arrangement, style, and 
delivery. 

This study reveals that Taft’s ethical appeal 
is due to his character, which includes: fair- 
ness, industry, self-confidence, forthrightness, 
sincerity, courage, honesty, and integrity. The 
negative qualities are tactlessness, aloofness, 
and intellectual arrogance. 

Taft is not an emotional speaker. He does, 
nevertheless, use emotional proof, but it is the 
kind which appeals to motives and attitudes. 
His use of emotional argument is shown by his 
strong appeals to fairness, justice and freedom 
of action. 

The Senator is primarily a logical speaker. 
The analyses of the eight speeches reveal the 
following characteristics of his logical proof. 
1) His over-all logical pattern is entirely de- 
ductive. 2) He uses extensively cause to ef- 
fect reasoning. 3) In the majority of cases he 
follows an organizational pattern of need—plan 
—benefits. 4) In the majority of cases he sup- 
ports his arguments with examples, specific in- 
stances, testimonies, and statistics. 5) In hand- 
ling refutation, he often resorts to the technique 
of “This is true because I say it is.”’ 6) More 
often than not, Taft's logic is sound, but it is 
not entirely without fallacy, and his basic 
postulates can be questioned. 

The general method of arrangement can be 
called a logical one. Taft’s introductions are 
characterized by brevity and reference to the 
main theme. His conclusions are mainly a re- 
statement of the main theme. 

The labor speeches generally lack such com- 
monly known stylistic devices as figures of 
speech and telling phrases. Taft’s style, how- 
ever, does include straightforward and un- 
adorned statements, strong and positive lan- 
guage, words in series, repetition and restate- 
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ment, comparison and contrast, and compli- 
cated sentence structure. 

Taft’s delivery is also unadorned. It in- 
cludes manly gestures, a rasping and monoton- 
ous voice, impersonal eye contact, and deep 
sincerity. 

Senator Robert A. Taft cannot be called a 
great speaker, but his speeches should be of 
interest to the student of public address be- 
cause they reveal the idea of a political leader 
who has been unafraid to express his views. 
Whenever he has spoken in recent years, people 
have listened, for his views have often af- 
fected the welfare of this nation. 


Martin, Robert C., “The Early Lyceum, 

1826-1845,” Ph.D., Northwestern U. 

The study of which this is an abstract was 
directed at discovering the answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 1. What was the nature of 
the movement here called the early lyceum? 
2. Out of what conditions did this movement 
arise? 3. How was this movement distinctive 
from similar activities before 1826 and after 
1845? 4. What kind of speaking activities char- 
acterized this movement? 5. What conclusions 
can be drawn about the significance of this 
movement? 

In 1826 Josiah Holbrook, an itinerant geology 
teacher, introduced into New England a method 
of mutual adult education which was to be 
built into a coordinated national system by 
which the people of America were to educate 
one another by various speech methods, and to 
contribute to the development of the common 
schools. By 1834 there were between three 
and four thousand local units, over a hundred 
county lyceums, fifteen or sixteen state lyceums, 
and a dynamic national organization. Between 
seventy-five and one hundred-twenty thousand 
people participated on the local level. These 
groups, using various methods of oral com- 
munication, made common to all whatever 
knowledge was possessed by the individuals in 
the group. The speakers and leaders were al- 
most always local people. The lyceum almost 
always collected a cabinet of materials for 
scientific demonstration. Membership, in most 
cases, was open to all, and was largely middle 
class, though the lower classes had _ special 
lyceums in the larger cities. The local groups 
often supported the cause of the common 
schools. 

All of the representative groups—-county, 
state, and national—were interested in the 
lyceum system primarily as a method of pro- 
moting the improvement of the common schools, 
and their interest in mutual education was 
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secondary to this motivation. The national 
body, the American Lyceum, met annually 
nine times, until 1839, at which time lack of 
interest and financial support, transfer of the 
educational objectives to newer organizations, 
and changing social and physical conditions 
led to its abandonment. The local groups con- 
tinued to flourish until around 
their nature changed so radically as to prevent 
the later groups being classed as part of this 
movement. 

The early lyceum movement arose out of 
the nature of the physical, social, and intellec- 


1845, when 


tual characteristics of the America of the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. The average 
American of that day was poorly educated but 
ambitious, confident of his ability to 
and of his right to do so. This made the early 
lyceum necessary. 


learn 


Improvements in transporta- 
tion and the gradual urbanization of the popu- 
lation made the early lyceum possible. 
Before 1826, groups similar to the 
lyceum were to be found both in America and 
in Europe. These earlier groups, 
had no interest in the public schools, restricted 
their memberships to the “higher” classes, and 


early 


however, 


evidenced no particular interest in science, not 
were they parts of a national group. After 1845, 
the “lecture system,” using famous men and 
women as lecturers, rather than local speakers, 
supplanted the original methodology, and in- 
terest in the schools was transferred to other 
groups. Thus 1845 saw the end of most of 
the characteristics that this paper defines as 
being part of the early lyceum, though many 
of the groups continued to call 
“lyceums.” 

The lecture was the 
education speech method 
groups, followed, in order of popularity, by 
discussions, debates, “questions,” readings, and 
colloquia. 

The early lyceum provided thousands of 
Americans, primarily in the East, with their 
only educational opportunity. By teaching 
one another, they improved their store of in- 
formation and experience. The national move- 
ment contributed much to the promotion of 
the common schools. Lyceum members 
exercised their abilities in various kinds and 
methods of vocal communication, and the whole 
movement has left its indelible imprint upon 
American public address since that time. 


themselves 


most common mutual 


used in the _ local 


also 


Moulton, Eugene R., “The Speaking Effec- 


tiveness of Newton D. Baker,” Ph.D., 
Western Reserve U. 
Although his father, Newton Diehl Baker, 


was a country doctor and desired his son to 
follow in the same profession, young Newton 
D. Baker chose law and politics as his life’s 
work. It was in this field that he practiced 
the Demosthenean art with good results. Newton 
D. Baker entered the American forum in 1898, 
and for a period of nearly twenty-five years 
was one of the major spokesmen on national 
issues of the times. 

This study of Baker’s speaking career was 
directed toward three major purposes: (1) to 
determine the ideas and premises he expounded 
and locate their origin; (2) to report and 
analyze the rhetorical methods by which these 
ideas and premises promoted in_ his 
speeches; (3) to evaluate his 
a public speaker 

The chapters. 
Chapter One is a study of the background and 
training of the speaker. Chapter Two presents 
the premises of the speaker and forms of sup- 
port used to substantiate these ideas. Chapter 
Three discusses Baker's speech composition. 
Chapter Four evaluates the speaker’s delivery. 
Chapter Five 


were 
effectiveness as 
into five 


thesis is divided 


immediate and 
long-range effectiveness of the speeches made by 
Newton D. Baker. 

There are 


estimates the 


three appendices: (a) Baker's 
speech to a Senate Committee investigating mili- 
tary affairs; (b) his address to the Democratic 
Convention of 1924 in Madison Square Garden; 
(c) a carbon copy of a letter from Baker to 
Ralph Hayes in which he explains the Baker 
genealogy better than can be found elsewhere. 

Baker first entered the political limelight as 
city solicitor under Mayor Tom Johnson of 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1903. As city solicitor he 
appeared in court often, and also spoke in the 
tent meetings organized by Johnson. It was 
tent that young Baker 
learned much about public speaking as well 
as the art of handling hecklers. Following John- 
defeat as of Cleveland in 1909, 
Baker was elected 1911. His public 
speaking activities now expanded. He became 
spokesman for increased municipal ownership 
of utilities, libraries, symphony orchestras, etc. 
After serving a four-year tenure as mayor, 
Baker was appointed Secretary of War under 
Woodrow Wilson. As Secretary of War he be- 
came a speaker of national importance, and 
delivered many speeches advocating the League 
of Nations. 

Baker displayed a natural ability to speak 
extemporaneously. There is little evidence of 
Baker's studying or ever practicing the art of 
oral discourse. Baker seldom prepared speeches; 
he used notes only once in his public 


in these meetings 


son’s mayor 


mayor in 
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speaking career and prepared manuscripts on 
only two occasions. His general preparation 
was constant, consisting of much reading on 
all subjects. Sometime shortly before the 
speech, perhaps on the platform, he would 
give a few minutes to immediate preparation 
and then later deliver a_ well-organized dis- 
course. Baker’s speeches were logical discourses 
based primarily on argument by explanation. 

The language used was readily understand- 
able by the people, for it was the language and 
vocabulary of popular usage. Many of his ad- 
dresses were highly colored with emotional 
appeal. Baker talked on subjects in which he 
had a great stake, such as sovereignty of the 
people and international cooperation. 

The speaker’s manner of delivery was that 
of the conversationalist. Seldom did he gesture 
and rarely did he raise his voice. He believed 
that if you could help the people to under- 
stand your ideas you could convince them to 
accept your arguments or conclusions. 


The evaluation of the immediate and long- 
range effectiveness of a speaker is merely a 
relative judgment. Baker was important as a 
spokesman for the people and the march of 
social progress. In this sense he was effective. 
[he author is convinced that Newton D. Baker 
deserves a spot among the more effective orators 
in America’s history. 


Mudd, Charles Sumner, Jr., “The Rhetorica 
Ecclesiastica of Agostino Valiero: A 
Translation and Commentary,” Ph.D., 
Louisiana State U. 


No complete history of the art of preaching 
has as yet been written, although the need for 
such a work seems increasingly evident. The 
ars rhetorica and the ars concionandi of the 
sixteenth century offer a fruitful field for in- 
quiry and analysis. It is the purpose of the 
present study to “examine the rhetorical theory 
of Agostino Valiero as it appears in his late 
sixteenth century text book on preaching, 
and to make the work available for the first 
time in the English language.” 

Agostino Valiero (15317-1606), one of the 
most learned men of his time, was, with two 
others, entrusted with the task of revising the 
Vulgate, which was completed in 1592. Among 
his most profound interests was that of training 
the young clergy in order to improve the 
preaching of his day. Although no professional 
rhetorician, he undertook, at the request of 
his friend Charles Cardinal Borromeo to write 
a text which should be a guide in such a pro- 
gram of training. 
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Valiero was a thorough student of classical 
learning, especially of the rhetorical writings 
of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian; he 
was also acquainted with the works of the 
Church Fathers. Apparently he was familiar 
with the Rhetorica ad Herennium as well. He 
had, therefore, an entirely adequate background 
of theory, augmented by his own understanding 
of the needs of the clergy. In 1573 the first 
edition of his Rhetorica Ecclesiastica appeared, 
followed by no fewer than twenty other editions 
before his death in 1606. At least twenty-six 
editions have been published in nine major 
cities of Europe, covering a period of some 
178 vears, from 1573 to 1751, when the French 
edition of 1750 was republished. The copy 
used in the present study was the 1582 Cologne 
edition. 

Valiero offered no new type of rhetoric. 
Ecclesiastical speaking was not a fourth kind, 
distinct from the deliberative, forensic, or 
epideictic; on occasion it might fall under any 
of these three. It was concerned solely with 
the problem of applying the theory and tech- 
niques of rhetoric to the salvation of souls. 

Although Valiero was fully aware of the em- 
phasis placed on e/ocutio in most of the rhetori- 
cal writing of his day, and was himself a re- 
nowned stylist, his own work followed more the 
pattern set by George of Trebizond, Joannes 
Caesarius and Bartolomeo Cavalcanti. He re- 
jected the principle that rhetoric is concerned 
with giving effectiveness to the speaker, and 
adhered to Aristotle’s conception of rhetoric as 
the art of giving effectiveness to truth as the 
only ethical use of speaking and writing. The 
author of the Rhetorica  Ecclesiastica  at- 
tempted to exorcise sophistic by a valid rhetoric. 

In its major emphasis the text is a rhetoric 
of inventio. Two of the three books, totalling 
some 94 of the 153 chapters which comprise 
the whole, are devoted to the development of 
an ecclesiastical eloquence in the light of the 
First Canon. “Book I defines ecclesiastical 
rhetoric, and describes the usefulness and 
nature of the art, and the function of the 
preacher.” Book II consists of two parts, the 
first “dealing with the various emotions to 
which hearers may be aroused, and second .. . 
the various methods by which hearers may be 
persuaded.” Forty-three chapters of Book III 
are devoted to elocutio, with dispositio (four- 
teen chapters) and pronuntiatio (one chapter) 
being given only a slight treatment. Memoria 
is mentioned only briefly in the final chapter 
of the book, for about half a page. 


Drawing his rhetorical theory from the 
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classical writers, Valiero turns to the Scriptures 
and to the writings of the Fathers, especially 
St. Augustine, for his illustrative material. 
His pages abound with specific references and 
indirect allusions to their works. 

The long period of time over which the book 
was used, together with the many editions in 
which it appeared, suggests that “the Rhetorica 
Ecclesiastica enjoyed a popularity and exercised 
an influence of very durable character in the 
area of preacher training in European seminar- 
ies during the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the whole of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth, and at 
teenth 


least the first half of the nine- 
centuries.” 
Abstract by Gi_Fs WiLKEsON Gray, Louisiana 
State U. : 


Ness, Ordean Gerhard, “The Administra- 
tion’s Oral Persuasion for its 1951 Uni- 
versal Military Training Proposal,” Ph.D., 
U. of Wisconsin. 


This study describes and evaluates the oral 
persuasion used by one branch of the American 
federal government 
securing a 


(the Administration) in 


favorable another 
(the Congress) on a controversial issue 
(Universal Military Training). 
is directed to the 


decision from 


branch 


Specific focus 
“pre-debate”’ 


Military 


persuasion 
supporting the Universal 


Service Act of 


Training 
and methods 
of description and evaluation are used. The 
evaluation is 


1951. Inductive 


primarily based on the overt 


responses of the “audience” for 


persuasion was intended. 


whom the 
These responses are 
examined in relation to the ultimate effect of 
the persuasion as revealed in the enacted legis- 
lation. 

UMT is an 


between discernible public opinion and action 


issue in which the correlation 
by the public’s elected representatives seems 
negative. Public opinion polls since 1942 indi- 
cate that a majority of Americans now favor 
enactment of some form of UMT. But Con- 
gress has not legislated an operating program. 
Data individuals 
and organizations aligned for and against UMT 
suggest that the success of the opposition has 
resulted from a more tightly organized, more 


collected from a number of 


personal, more continuous use of the methods 
of persuasion. 

Proponents experienced their greatest suc- 
cess in the 1951 campaign. The 1951 Act pro- 
vides that, in theory at least, every physically 
and mentally qualified American male, on 
reaching the age of 18, is required to train 


for possible military service. The role of the 


Administration in this activity was two-fold: 
it prepared the legislation, and it strove to 
sell the legislation to The latter 
“direct” campaign pre- 
House Armed 
This presentation illus- 
many characteristics of the 
efforts in debate. 


Congress. 
effort was primarily a 
sented 


the Senate and 


Services Committees. 


before 


trates affirmative 


There was also a small-scale 
“indirect” campaign, aimed at securing public 
support .in hope that it might affect Congres- 
sional 


decisions. Defense Department officials, 


especially Secretary George C. Marshall and 
Anna M. Rosenberg, were 
participants. Other executive 
agencies performed mainly as consultants. 


Although the 


Assistant Secretary 


the principal 
1951 law includes much of 
the Defense plan, it is considerably less com- 
prehensive and far-reaching than the original 
\dministration request. The following factors 
affected the outcome: 

1. Certain actions, or absence of action, with- 
in the functioning of the Defense Department 
apparently prevented full endorsement of the 
proposal. : 

2. A anti-Administration and anti- 
military sentiment existed in the House, where 
the more unfavorable action was taken. 

3. The sufficiently 
prolonged to permit the opposition to marshall 
its forces. 


strong 


legislative process was 
Proponents did not match this con- 
tact campaign in effectiveness or extensiveness. 

4. The 
before 


Administration’s oral 
had 


initial presentation 


presentation 
The 
(to the Senate Prepared- 
spotted by 
lack of organization, insufficient in- 
formation, misplaced emphases, and ineffective 


Congress discernible effects. 


ness Subcommittee) 


was incon- 


sistencies, 


statistics, all of which brought overt responses 
from the Senators. In spite of this, the Senate 
version of the bill was substantially in accord 
with the Administration's plan. The result in 


the House was not as satisfactory. Many 


Representatives followed the earlier proceed- 
ings in detail and formulated opinions before 
the House hearings were begun. The most im- 
portant deterrent in the Congressional presenta- 
tion seems to have been an over-emphasis on 
emergency UMT aspects 
were not effectively stressed and could readily 
be overlooked. In 


needs. Long-range 


addition, the emergency 


req uirements were supported 


Statistical evidence, which 


primarily by 
was difficult to un- 
derstand, was subject to several major revisions, 
and permitted more than a single conclusion. 

5. The Administration’s public propagation 
of UMT&S appears to have been “too late and 
too little’ to effect much popular sentiment 


for the bill. It was not a widely-organized 
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effort. The total audience coverage was rela- 
tively insignificant. Only two Defense officials 
participated more than twice. Over half of 
the speeches included UMT&S only as one 
facet of the total military situation being dis- 
cussed. The evidence indicates, however, that 
a more extensive public speaking campaign 
would not have been feasible. 

The major provisions of the final compromise 
indicate that the Administration’s persuasion 
was about fifty per cent effective: the draft age 
was lowered 6 months instead of 12; service 
was lengthened 3 months instead of 6; only the 
theory of UMT, not its actual operation, was 
approved. In 1952, a plan to implement a 
small-scale UMT program was introduced in 
Congress. But this legislation was indefinitely 
postponed, thus detracting further from the 
1951 accomplishment. 


Nicholas, Wayne A., “Crossroads Oratory; 
A Study of the Four Minute Men of 
World War I,” Ph.D., Columbia U. 


American public opinion in World War I 
was swiftly and effectively mobilized by the 
Committee on Public Information. The largest 
of the Committee’s twenty divisions was a na- 
tional organization of more than 70,000 volun- 
teer speakers who were known to their hearers 
as Four Minute Men. The Four Minute Men 
appeared most frequently in the motion-picture 
theaters, to which they were granted exclusive 
access as official spokesmen for the government, 
but they were heard in public gatherings of 
all kinds before the war’s end. If the estimate 
that more than a million speeches were made 
by them is correct, the endeavors of the Four 
Minute Men may well have constituted the 
largest organized program of public speaking 
ever undertaken. The purpose of this study 
is to examine the organization, activities, and 
effectiveness of the Four Minute Men Division 
of the Committee on Public Information. 

In carrying forward a total of thirty-six 
separate “campaigns” during the year and a 
ialf the United States was at war, the Four 
Minute speakers assisted in disseminating in- 
formation, in raising funds for the conduct of 
the war, in recruiting both soldiers and in- 
dustrial laborers, and in commemorating spe- 
cial occasions. 


Among the elements in the Four Minute 
Men program which appear to have implica- 
tions in the influencing of public opinion are 
(1) the importance which was placed on leader- 
ship at the local level, (2) the volunteer status 
of the speakers, (3) the ramifications of gov- 


/ 


ernment sponsorship, and (4) what might be 
termed the “truth-telling” aspects of the pro- 
gram. Although the focal speaker proved 
particularly useful in the pre-radio period of 
World War I, there is evidence that he has 
not been entirely supplanted by radio, for 
the study reveals a marked similarity between 
the Four Minute Men and the Victory Speakers 
of World War II. 

From the standpoint of speech techniques, 
the Four Minute Men program was unusual 
and in some respects perhaps unique. It was 
unusual (1) in its very size and scope, (2) in 
the rigorous timing of the speeches so as to 
conform to the announced time limit, (3) in 
the training which was made available to the 
participants, (4) in the striking resemblance of 
the plan to radio broadcasting, as when 
speakers throughout the nation simultaneously 
relayed to their separate audiences a_ four- 
minute address which President Wilson had 
prepared for July 4th in 1918, (5) in the 
diversity of the audiences which were ad- 
dressed, the range extending from _ public 
auctions to college convocations, and (6) in 
the relationship which was established’ with 
the schools and colleges. More than 200,000 
of the former were reached in the “campaigns” 
of the Junior Four Minute Men. 

The contribution of the Four Minute Men 
was made principally in the area of morale, 
and is difficult to appraise for this reason. 
However, the record of their accomplishments 
from April of 1917 to December of 1918, the 
testimony of observers, and the assessment of 
the participants themselves suggest that they 
played a useful if only supporting role in the 
American war effort. In purpose and plan the 
Four Minute Men organization occupies an 
unusual place in the history of public address. 
It is worthy of study at a time when ideas are 
brandished weapons in a no-quarter struggle 
for the minds of men. 


North, Ira Lutts, “A Rhetorical Criticism of 
the Speaking of James Abram Garfield, 
1876-1880,” Ph.D., Louisiana State U. 


This study is devoted to a rhetorical criticism 
of the speaking of James Abram Garfield, 
twentieth President of the United States. - It 
seemed advisable to limit the study to the 
period of 1876 to 1880, the years during which 
Garfield was the recognized Republican leader 
in the House of Representatives. 

The principal primary sources available for 
the study were the Garfield Papers, deposited 
in the Manuscript Division of the Library of 
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Congress. This extensive collection of some 
200 volumes contains Garfield’s public utter- 
ances, speech outlines, written addresses, manu- 
script Journal, and personal notes on finance, 
tariff and the Electoral Commission. The col- 
lection also includes hundreds of letters, pam- 
phlets, newspaper clippings, and material 
which Garfield accumulated in preparing his 
speeches. 

The investigation employs the 
rhetorical and historical method. 


customary 
In this study 
the speaker’s background, ideas, and rhetorical 
philosophy are examined. An analysis is made 
of methods of speech preparation, of speech 
arrangement, of style, of delivery, and finally 


of over-all effectiveness. 


of the art of 
speaking. He thought the subject of sufficient 
importance to prepare and deliver a series of 
lectures on rhetoric. 


Garfield made a serious study 


His rhetorical philosophy 
was primarily classical; and judged by modern 
standards, it Gar- 
field considered rhetoric a practical art. He did 
not fall into the 


was fundamentally sound. 


error of overemphasizing 
“techniques.” 


Garfield read wisely and selectively and pos- 


sessed ability to grasp quickly the pertinent 


matter of the printed page. He was thorough 
and diligent in speech preparation. He relied 
chiefly on ethical proof and logical proof for 
his legislative speeches, but he included more 
emotional 
Garfield's 
that he 
material an 

speech making. 


proof for his political addresses. 


Journal and his speeches indicate 


considered the matter of arranging 


important factor in successful 


A complete evaluation of Garfield's oral style 
was not attempted. existing texts 
suggest that Garfield’s style in the period of 
1876 to 1880 was clear, concise, and more busi- 
ness-like than declamatory. Yet, 
style never achieved the beauty that was the 
province of Webster, nor did his style show 
the warm emotional appeal of Bryan, or the 
simplicity and power characteristic of Lincoln. 
Garfield used language effectively, but he was 
not a great stylist. If contemporary testimony 
is correct, he was dynamic and effective in de- 
livery. He possessed a unique ability to judge 
the temper of an audience, whether a mob in 
New York, an assembly in Washington, D. C., 


However, 


Garfield’s 


a national political convention, or an audience 
of farmers on the Western Reserve. 


Pitt, Carl Allen, “An Analysis and Criticism 
of the 1940 Presidential Campaign 


Speeches of Wendell L. Willkie,” Ph.D., 
Purdue U. 


See monograph of same title, Speech Mono- 
graphs, XXI (March, 1954), 64-72. 


Ralph, David Clinton, “The Public Speaking 
of William H. ‘Alfalfa Bill’ Murray,” 
Ph.D., Northwestern U. 

“Alfalfa Bill” 
colorful political 


Murray, one of the most 


figures of the early 1930s, 
was active as a speechmaker for more than fifty 
years in Oklahoma, Texas, and throughout the 
United States. He was president and chief 
moving force of the Oklahoma constitutional 
convention of 1906, first speaker of the state 
House of 


Representatives, representative in 


Congress from 1918 to 1917, three times un- 
successful candidate for governor of Oklahoma, 
governor during the 
pression (1931-1935). 


date for the Democratic 


worst vears of the de- 


and unsuccessful candi- 
nomination for Presi- 
dent in 1932. 

Mur- 


backdrop of forty 


The aim of the study was to consider 
ray’s speeches against the 
of Oklahoma 
the national 


vears history and as a part of 


that 
he was an effective speaker always thrilling to 


scene; and to demonstrate 


hear, who sometimes rose to greatness on the 
that 
Murray’s public life is best shown through his 


platform. It is the writer’s contention 
speeches and that much of his success in public 
life was due to his ability as 


speaker. On the 


an extempore 


other hand it is suggested 
that this same ability to speak may have cost 


Murray much of his popularity and success. 
The dissertation first studies the development 
of Murray as a public speaker and then ex- 
amines the occasions upon which he spoke, his 
both Oklahoma and 
the speaker-audience relationships. 


audiences, national, and 
A general 
investigation of.the Murray speeches follows, 
in terms of the subjects and sources, the prepar- 
ation and delivery, and the arrangement, rea- 
soning, evidence, adaptation, and style. An in- 
tensive examination of four selected speeches 
completes the study, save for a look at Murray’s 
written ideas about speeches and speechmaking. 


The that while Murray’s 
formal schooling was probably as good as that 
of most mien of his day in the southwest, his 
experiences as a school teacher, lawyer, farmer, 
newspaper editor and politician gave him the 
broad information he later used to good ad- 
vantage in his speaking. Murray had a rugged, 
homespun, and unusual appearance, and _ his 
personality was colorful. Honest, and 


study reveals 


curt, 
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stubborn, he made friends and enemies through 
his dogmatic speaking and behavior. 

He was a very popular speaker during most 
of his career, and for fifty years audiences 
streamed out to hear him and applaud him, 
although they did not always support his ideas 
and programs. While he spoke on many sub- 
jects during this long period, his speeches were 
mainly on political and economic themes. 

Murray spoke mainly without notes and 
without a prepared outline, but his speeches 
were rarely delivered without preparation, for, 
although he did not specifically prepare a 
speech for a specific occasion, in most instances 
his wide experience and intensive study and 
reading enabled. him to be well prepared on 
most of the subjects upon which he was called 
to speak. 

His speeches were, for the most part, loosely 
constructed in topical or problem-solution form, 
and they contained many digressions. He tended 
to favor the example and the historical analogy 
as types of reasoning. He had the ability to 
adapt his material to his- audiences, using at- 
tention-arresting devices, humor, profanity, 
figurative analogy, and dramatization, but 
sometimes he abandoned any attempt at adapta- 
tion and blasted his audiences with denuncia- 
tory language. Probably his best-known sylistic 
device was the rather short, pithy expression 
which came to be known as the “Murravgram.” 

Murray is one of Oklahoma’s best known 
men and he was one of her best speakers, while 
as a national speaker he helped to focus at- 
tention upon the problems confronting the de- 
pression-ridden millions of the early 1930s. 


Abstract by Huco Davin, Michigan State Col. 


Smith, William Stephen, “A Rhetorical Criti- 
cism of David Starr Jordan’s Addresses 
on Education,” Ph.D., Stanford U. 


The criticism of David Starr Jordan as an 
educational spokesman includes an investigation 
of his background for speaking, the educational 
setting into which he injected his ideas, the 
ideas that he presented, and the means he used 
to make these ideas effective. 

The investigation of his background for 
speaking reveals that Jordan was unusually 
gifted with native talent necessary to effective 
speaking, that his studies at Cornell and his 
experience as a teacher and educational admin- 
istrator prepared him well to speak on edu- 
cational subjects. Although he had no specific 
speech training, his teaching and speaking al- 
lowed him to develop an art of oratory that 
was highly effective. His wide reading, ac- 


quaintances with many important persons, 
unusual curiosity, and excellent memory pro- 
vided him with a great fund of knowledge 
for his speeches. 


The period in history in which Jordan spoke 
also contributed to his success as an educational 
orator. During that period a new movement 
in education was taking place. Jordan’s sup- 
port of the “reformers” increased his popularity 
and effectiveness. The ideas Jordan expresses 
in his addresses are sound, removed to a degree, 
however, from the specific problems of every- 
day application. Jordan spoke not as an edu- 
cational philosopher, but rather in support of 
the new system of education being established. 


The means Jordan used to make his ideas 
effective were varied and, in many respects, skill- 
fully employed. He relied heavily on explan- 
ation; his use of exposition included almost 
every possible device: his description and nar- 
ration were exceptionally well presented in sup- 
port of his ideas. Jordan’s strongest means of 
confirmation for his ideas was emotional appeal 
directed at pride in the dignity of man and 
in the common American ideals. Although 
Jordan’s ethical appeal was tremendous, he 
employed ways of enhancing it by demonstrating 
to his audience his exemplary character, his 
remarkable intelligence, and his good will to- 
ward his audiences. Jordan’s mastery of the 
English language, his ability to choose short 
but graphic words, his use of maxims, and his 
simple style also contributed substantially to 
his effectiveness. 


Other elements of Jordan's speechcraft were 
weak. These included logical appeals, organi- 
zation, and delivery. The first weakness was 
minimized by his strong ethical appeal. The 
second was offset to a degree by his choice of 
simple words and simple sentence structure. 
Jordan used little or no bodily action. He 
spoke in a conversational tone, practically with- 
out variation, however. More noticeable to the 
critic than to his audiences, perhaps, was Jor- 
dan’s tendency to repeat himself. 


Of special value to the student of rhetoric, 
the following conclusions can be drawn from 
the study of Jordan’s speeches: 1. Jordan em- 
ployed public address as a necessary tool in his 
work as a practical educational administrator. 
2. Through necessity, and without formal 
speech training, Jordan developed an art of 
speech that was highly acceptable. 3. The value 
of the various means of support employed varied 
with the purposes of Jordan's speeches. 4. Jor- 
dan was a successful and effective speaker al- 
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though he attained a small degree of proficiency 
in delivery. 


Svanoe, Harold C., “The Preaching and 
Speaking of Burris Jenkins,” Ph.D., North- 
western U. 


This study is a rhetorical criticism of the 
speaking and preaching of Burris Atkins 
Jenkins (1869-1945), a minister and _ civic 
leader of Kansas City, Missouri. It embraces a 
biography, with emphasis upon those aspects 
of his life that contributed, related, 
to his speaking and preaching; an analysis of 
the characteristics of his personality; a study of 
the general climate of opinion and his relation- 
ship to his times; an analysis of his specific 


or were 


audiences and speech occasions; a study of the 
issues on which he spoke; and an analysis of 
advocated and 
employed. The source material consists primarily 
of more than 400 sermon 


the rhetorical methods he 
texts, his seventeen 
books, and innumerable columns in religious 
journals and newspapers. 

Born in Kansas City, Burris Jenkins returned 
to his native community at age _ thirty-eight, 
after having served as minister in Disciples of 
Christ churches in Buffalo, 
University of 
Kentucky 
now Transylvania College. It was in his native 


Indianapolis and 
and as president, first of the 
Indianapolis, and _ later, University, 
city that he arose to prominence not only as 
a liberal churchman, but as a war correspondent, 
newspaper editor, public debater, and spokes- 
man for international peace and domestic 
reforms. Because of these cosmopolitan interests 
and his non-sectarian approach to 
subjects, he was generally acknowledged to be 


“The Town’s Pastor.” 


religious 


Before and after World War I, Burris 
Jenkins was a crusader for the rights of the 
laborer, advocating such measures as collective 
bargaining, minimum wage laws, and pensions. 
He spoke frequently from the pulpit and 
other platforms on educational reforms, and 
was a presistent advocate of racial and religious 
tolerance. It was, 
religion and including his in- 
troduction, after World War I, of 
motion pictures and dancing as a part of his 
church program, that he became the subject 
of controversy and a _ recognized leader of 
“liberal” points of view. His “modernist” posi- 
tion, furthermore, on such subjects as heaven 
and hell, salvation, and the divinity of Jesus, 
served to strengthen, on the whole, the position 
of the religious liberal in the Midwest of the 
twenties and the thirties. 


however, in his views on 
recreation, 


shortly 


Following World War I, Jenkins became a 
fervent spokesman for international peace, 
embracing such issues as the League of Nations, 
the World Court, and the cancellation of the 
war debts. His advocacy of the League of 
Nations combined with the editorship of the 
Kansas City Post drew him for a brief period 
into politics; and in 1920, he was selected to 
nominate William G. McAdoo as the 
cratic standard-bearer. His 
Clarence 


Demo- 
three debates with 
and 1926 on the 
subjects of the World Court and prohibition, 
as well as a similar 


Darrow in 1925 


number of debates with 
Judge Ben Lindsey in opposition to the latter's 
views on companionate marriage, served also to 
add to Jenkins’ prestige and extend his influence, 
as did a number of other debates and speech 
occasions. Through his pulpit and_ radio 
ministry as well as these special debates and 
speeches, Jenkins kept his congregation and 
much of the Midwest aware of the _ politico- 
well as the “liberal” 


economic trends, as 


positions on theological subjects. 

Acclaimed by him as a 
skilled public speaker “unequalled in the Mid- 
west,” he skill in all 
that of 
thought on 


many who heard 


consistently evidenced 


aspects of the speaking art except 


organization. He strove to arouse 
widely varied and often controversial subjects 
by carefully reasoned statements couched in 
simple language. His voice, which he guarded 
with care and trained, in part, through reading 
aloud, was resonant and powerful. His manage- 
ment of the visible aspects of delivery were ad- 
judged faultless by a number of critics including 
teachers of speech. These factors, plus the ap- 
peal of his colorful personality and his crusad- 
ing spirit in behalf of the underdog and “the 
man on the street,”” secured for him a prominent 
place as a leader of his 
William Allen White 
during the period 
Wars “one of the 
the Midwest.” 


community; and as 
became 
World 


voices of 


observed, he 
between the two 


great spiritual 


Thurman, A. L., J., “A Rhetorical Criticism 
of The Speaking of Joseph Wingate Folk,” 
Ph.D., U. of Missouri. 

This a rhetorical criticism of the 
speeches of Joseph W. Folk of Missouri. It 
presents a description and analysis of the 
speaker’s development, the speaker, the speeches, 
the audiences, and four representative oc- 
casions. Throughout his career, Folk won 
favorable responses to his speaking in Missouri, 
and on the public platform. Beginning as a suc- 
cessful circuit attorney, Folk Mis- 


study is 


became 
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souri’s governor and extended his reputation 
as a persuasive speaker and popular lecturer. 

\s a speaker, Folk possessed excellent plat- 
form manner, a tremendous ethical appeal, and 
a striking personality that made both friends 
and enemies. He was always a loyal member 
of the Democratic party, insisting that per- 
sonal success was necessarily secondary to the 
unity of the party. He achieved wide reputation 
as a tireless campaigner who was consistent in 
adhering to the early espoused cause of equality 
for all with special privileges for none. His 
prominence as a public figure served to in- 
crease his fame as a speaker. Folk’s speeches 
reveal that he was a scholar, a_ politician, 
a student of the Bible, and a Democrat. 

Folk’s speeches included forensic addresses, 
political orations, and chautauqua lectures. He 
planned and prepared well; the speeches reflect 
adequate organization, excellent adaptation, and 
an interesting style. He was a_ persuasive 
speaker who, although professing a dislike for 
humor as being undignified, occasionally 
utilized a special type of humor with marked 
effectiveness. Folk’s ideas were partisan and he 
was apparently unconcerned with novelty be- 
cause he constantly repeated a single thesis: 
good government. He reflected intense concern 
for the welfare of the common man as he sought 
to motivate citizens toward action that would 
facilitate equality for all. 

Folk’s audiences were the people of Mis- 
souri and the nation at large. The St. Louis 
juries who first heard Folk as a young prosecutor 
reacted favorably and allowed the reputation 
of the circuit attorney to grow so that a dis- 
cernible rural campaign of Folk-for-Governor 
developed. A tremendously successful four years 
in Jefferson City permitted Folk’s name to re- 
main before a growing audience. The pendulum 
of reform swept the nation and Folk became an 
eager, vocal spokesman about good government 
who was anxious to talk to all who would 
listen. For a period of time, Folk’s national 
audiences included those who attended his 
lectures in various parts of the nation. An ill- 
timed presidential boom collapsed and Folk 
was forced to accept temporary retirement 
from active political life. He made one last bid 
for public office. Although he had the backing 
of President Wilson, Folk was unable to per- 
suade the electorate to send him to Washington 
as a Missouri senator, an office which he wanted 
more than anything else. 

Four representative occasions are documented 
to show the speaker at work. At Columbia, 
Missouri, in 1902, Folk attracted national at- 
tention with his conviction of Edward Butler. 


His political speaking is illustrated by the 
initial fall campaign speech at Springfield, 
September 1, 1904, and the opening speech of 
the short-lived bid for the presidential nomi- 
nation, presented at Joplin, February 3, 1912. 
[he speech to the Clear Lake Chautauqua 
audience July 30, 1906, well exemplifies the 
type of effective lecturing done by Folk. 

Folk was an effective speaker; as a lecturer 
he pleased chautauqua audiences and earned 
considerable sums of money. Although his 
speeches have not gained lasting renown, he 
deserves recognition as a great public speaker 
of his own time. Perhaps a single outstanding 
characteristic was that of repetition. Folk 
early decided that he wanted to appeal to 
audiences so that they might respond with 
action that would eventually lead toward a 
realization of equality for all mankind, with 
special privileges to none; he spoke to many 
audiences but always the message was the 
same: good government. His ideas, style, and 
apparent sincerity made Joseph W. Folk 
effective on his theme with audiences of his 
period. 


Abstract by JAcK M. Bain, Purdue U. 


Wilson, Carl Leon, “An Experimental Study 
of Selected Correlates of Emergent Lead- 
ership During Problem-Solving Discus- 
sion,’ Ed.D., The Pennsylvania State U. 


The problem was restricted to (1) a study of 
emergent leadership (2) among slightly trained 
subjects, (3) as analyzed partially by thirty- 
three variables (4) measured from peer rank- 
ings and ratings, (5) using operational de- 
finitions, (6) with validity and_ reliability 
measured by the rigor of the theory and the 
number and extent of the correlations. 


One-hundred and thirty-five undergraduate 
subjects in eight sections of public speaking 
were available for five hours. After two hours 
of orientation and practice, the subjects during 
the First Experimental Meeting individually 
analyzed the problem that would confront 
them in discussing a topic they had previously 
selected: How Should World Peace Be Sought? 
During the Second Experimental Meeting, the 
subjects were seated according to equated 
rank differences of opinion on the topic, as 
revealed by an analysis of their work sheets 
from the First Experimental Meeting. Thirty- 
two chairmanless groups of four and five sub- 
jects discussed the topic they had previously 
analyzed, and recorded whatever unanimous 
agreements they could reach. During the Third 
Experimental Meeting the subjects ranked and 
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rated group members’ work and participation 


during the First and Second Experimental 
Meetings. 
The raw data obtained from the experi- 


mental papers were converted to comparable 
mean rank orders on a 100-ranks scale. The 
thirty-three variables 
were correlated with the Criterion Score, which 
was defined as the mean rank order of least 
movement from the individual pre-discussion 
position estimated by group members to the 


converted scores on the 


end-discussion position unanimously agreed to 
by group members. 
Emergent leadership 
distributed. The 
potential was 
described by 


scores were normally 
transferability of 


verified. 


leadership 
Despite interactions 
the subjects as about three-fifths 
one-fifth one-fifth 


leadership was 


democratic, autocratic, and 
laissez-faire, 


icantly 


emergent signif- 
autocratic, not democratic. The laissez- 
follower- 
ship. Before discussion, the chances were three 


out of four that participants could predict who 


faire attitude was associated with 


would exert significantly more leadership; after 
discussion, the chances were 99 out of 100 that 
they could report who had exerted significantly 
more leadership. The measures of operational 
intelligence were related to leadership. Socio- 
metrics discussion unrelated, but 


before were 


a sociotelic criterion after discussion was signif- 


icantly related. Obviously, the 135 students 
liked their autocratic leaders. 

The eight variables significantly associated 
with emergent autocratic leadership were (1) 


participation, r:.19; (2) assumption of chair- 


manship functions, r:.21; (§) estimated exerted 


influence, r:.23: (4) sociotelic acceptance after 


discussion, r:.22; (5) appropriateness of speech 


(6) stating the goal, r:.18; (7) 


/ 


habits, r:.22: 


stating approved solutions, r:.20; and _ (8) 
consideration of worthwhile ideas, r:.2q. The 
variables were not additive: even if they were, 


they would have accounted for only .38 of the 
variance. Emergent autocracy was by no means 
completely explained by this study. 


The overall suggestion of the entire study, 
including thirteen curvilinear 
that those students who participated the most, 
those with ideas considered worthwhile, and 
especially those who assumed chairmanship 
functions, were the measured leaders, were rated 
as being significantly influential, and 
were highly chosen as future discussion com- 
panions. They were also rated as being signif- 
icantly autocratic (not quite at the .os, level), 
as having better speech habits, as being per- 
haps the least mature 


variables, was 


more 


(having the least in- 


sight into themselves and into others), as being 
no better prepared than others, and as saying 
equivalently, “Here is our goal; here are the 
ways to it.”” They were not able to say why the 
goal or the goal-paths were desirable. 


Vanderpool, William Sherman, “The Rhe- 
torical Principles Enunciated in Supreme 
Court Decisions Affecting Free Speech,” 
Ph.D., Louisiana State U. 

This study presents an analysis of approxi- 
mately seventy cases on free speech decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States between 
1897 and 1953. The study seeks to determine 
types of restrictions on freedom of expression 
which the Supreme Court has upheld, and 
these restrictions the 
that 
their application. In addition it seeks to as- 
certain what 


further to discover from 


specific rhetorical implications follow 


differences exist, if any, between 
the Supreme Court’s understanding of rhetorical 
that 
theory. 


principles and presented by writers on 


rhetorical 
The writer says in 


part in his conclusions: 


“Regarding rhetorical theory, the Supreme 
Court seems to understand that the nature of 
a speech is determined not only by the ideas 
presented, but also by the language, the delivery 
and the intent of the speaker. Certain words 
have been referred to as constituting the 
‘rhetoric of violence.’ The Court has also in- 
that the 


marks may 


dicated meaning of a speaker's re- 


be determined by his delivery, in- 


cluding such factors as gesture, voice and 


manner. In addition, the Court will judge the 
end of a speech by the intent of the speaker 
and by which 


the surrounding circumstances 


may give the words a special meaning. In 
general, the Court seems to rank logical appeals 
on a higher scale of values than emotional ap- 
peals. 
“Like 


terested in the speaker's goals. With reference 


writers on speech, the Court is in- 
to the methods by which the speaker achieves 
his goals, the Court has described them variously 
as persausion, 


hortation, 


incitement, exposition, ex- 
and 
And although there is disagreement among the 


members of the Court 


coercion, advocacy discussion. 
concerning the ap- 
plication of these names, they seem reason- 
ably agreed respecting the rhetorical principles 
involved in obtaining a audience 
These principles are, in 
the main, those promulgated by the members 
of the speech profession.” 


WaLpo W. 


specific 


response. rhetorical 


Abstract by 
State U. 


BRADEN, Louisiana 
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Vinocour, Seymour M., “Syngman Rhee: 
Spokesman for Korea (June 23, 1951— 
October 8, 1952) A Case Study in Inter- 
national Speaking,” Ph.D., The Pennsyl- 
vania State U. 


With the observation that modern diplomacy 
conducts its affairs publicly and appeals directly 
to the people (in marked contrast to the tradi- 
tional “secret” diplomacy), the writer investi- 
gates the role of speech as an _ important 
medium of modern international relations. The 
strategic goal of the study, then, is to weigh, 
by a case study method, the general importance 
of international speech in world affairs, to 
describe and analyze its functioning, to evaluate 
its effectiveness, and to provide a better under- 
standing of it. The tactical goal is to weigh 
the importance of President Syngman Rhee as 
spokesman for his nation and as a factor in 
world affairs, to describe and analyze his 
functionings as such, to evaluate his effective- 
ness, and to provide a better understanding of 
his position. 


The specific subject of Rhee’s diplomatic 
speaking during the period of June 23, 1951, to 
October 8, 1952, has been selected because of 
the significance of the Korean issue, because of 
the pivotal position of Rhee in contemporary 
international affairs, and because the heavily 
predominant methods employed to try to solve 
the Korean problem during that 15-month pe- 
riod of the Cease-Fire Negotiations were those 
in the speech areas. 


The necessary source materials used for the 
investigation of the problem were gathered 
during a ten-month period in Korea. The 
materials included a complete file of Korean 
newspaper editorials and reports reflecting 
Korean public opinion; copies of each im- 
portant letter, memorandum, notation, etc., 
written in English by President Rhee; a personal, 
detailed diary in which was preserved careful 
and comprehensive notes on conversations held 
with President Rhee and with important 
Korean and non-Korean national opinion- 
leaders and international spokesmen; a_ col- 
lection of the reactions of the Soviet-controlled 
areas to the events and speeches of the period 
in south Korea; a complete collection of all of 
Rhee’s English-language speeches, both in initial 
drafts and final form; tapes and kinescopic 
recordings of Rhee’s delivery; and a collection 
of Rhee’s Korean-language speeches and state- 
ments. 


The procedures used included: a review of 
the events leading to the Malik proposal and of 


Rhee’s background; an analysis of his speech 
methodologies; detailed case studies of three 
typical international public addresses; an 
analysis of the positions taken on the major 
issues confronting him; a detailed examination 
of the Korean-Japanese negotiations; and a 
study of the domestic political controversy of 
May-July, 1952, with its international impli- 
cations. 

The major findings are: 1. Rhee’s “personal” 
international speech methodologies included 
fourteen public addresses, the extensive use of 
official visits, courtesy calls and conferences, 
utilization of press interviews and conferences, 
participation in psychological warfare cam- 
paigns directed against the Communists, a com- 
prehensive system of awards and decorations, 
and the full utilization of private conversations 
and personal relationships. 2. “Delegated” 
methodologies employed official, quasi-official, 
and unofficial spokesmen at home and abroad 
3. In his speech preparation and composition, 
Rhee (a) prefers the use of compound and 
complex sentences, yet avoids an ornate style, 
(b) employs diction not always necessarily nor 
wholly appropriate to the audience-situation 
present, (c) dislikes the use of idiomatic ex- 
pression, (d) continuously seeks opportunities 
to express gratitude to the United Nations 
Forces, (e) stresses the theme of the com- 
monality of the Korean War effort and col- 
lective security, (f) continuously employs the 
argument that only a “decisive victorious 
conclusion” of the Korean War will bring “a 
lasting world peace,” (g) prefers a simple rather 
than a complex outline, (h) does not depend 
to any great extent upon the various forms 
of illustration, with the exception of historical 
references, and never upon humor. 4. Rhee’s 
delivery varies considerably in use of pitch, 
pause, tonal quality, rate, and emphasis. 5. 
Rhee faced a completely estranged international 
audience on his monolithic theme of op- 
position to the truce, but enjoyed complete 
domestic support. 


The writer generally concludes that Rhee 
did speak for his nation, that he labored under 
difficult functional handicaps, that his argu- 
mentation was consistent, that the major is- 
sues were closely inter-related and recurring, 
that his diplomatic speaking did constitute a 
distinguishable, important factor influencing 
world affairs, and that a suggestive pattern for 
future studies in the “international speech 
area” has emerged. 
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Wiseman, Ira Gordon, “A Study of the In- 
terpersonal and Intrapersonal Factors in 
Group Discussion,” Ph.D., U. of Denver. 
In order to appraise and analyze the dis- 

cussion situation, as well as to set forth 

philosophy and criteria of judging discussion 
methods and techniques, the author sought to 
discover the effects of inter-personal and intra- 
personal factors in group discussion. These 
were shown by a critical analysis of data col- 
lected in intercollegiate discussion contests. 
The study was made of group changes, in- 


dividual 


changes, and the overall process 
through an analytical survey. The author 
utilized three intercollegiate speech  con- 
ferences: The Western Speech Conference— 
1952; The Rocky Mountain Speech Confer- 
ence—1953; and The National Tau Kappa 


Alpha Conference—1953. 

An attempt was made to discover pertinent 
factors through the completion of a discussion 
evaluation sheet by the discussants, and the 
judges participating in the contests. 
of the data consisted of determining respective 


Analvsis 


rank in groups and drawing correlations be- 
tween various viewpoint opinions. There were 
six specific comparisons involved among the 
groups. Consisting of from five to eight mem- 
bers, the groups 


each 


were formed at random at 


conference to undergo five rounds of 
hour-long discussion. The results were recorded, 


tabulated, and analyzed. 


Che 
trapersonal factors in group discussion seem of 
such great 
that 
the techniques of discussion. 2. 
with 


Conclusions: 1. interpersonal and_in- 
importance in 


they 


group accomplish- 


ments must be studied along with 


The 
group 
evaluations largely determined whether a group 
was good or poor. 3. A 


accuracy 


which members of a made their 


discussant who ac- 
curately evaluated the discussion process did not 
necessarily choose the individuals for a period 
of recreation that he 
discussants 


wanted in _ discussion. 


4. Those chosen for recreation by 
the members of a group are not necessarily the 
ones the judges rank high in the discussion 
situation. 5. Five rounds of discussion brought 
about social changes within a group. 6. The 
evaluations a discussant makes on the intra- 
personal level determines the quality of evalu- 
ations made on an interpersonal level. 7. The 
ability of an individual to evaluate himself 
correctly suggests his ability to become a part 
of the group. 8. A who brought 
about positive reactions from the members of 
high by 
g. The desire for leadership on the part of 


discussant 


the group was ranked the judges. 


a group is apparently an expression of its 
inability to solve interpersonal conflicts. 10. The 
contextual setting of a tournament has a 
great deal to do with the quality of discussion. 


Abstract by EArt L. Reum, U. of Denver 


III. Interpretative Reading 


Weintraub, Stanley A., “A Comparison of 
Textbooks in Oral Interpretation of Liter- 
ature, 1760-1952, with Reference to Prin- 
ciples and Methods,” Ph.D., Columbia U. 


The 
whether principles and methods found in cur- 


purpose of the study is to discover 
rent college textbooks on oral interpretation of 


literature developed during the contemporary 


period, or whether they were paralleled in 
earlier textbooks on the same _ subject, and, 
if so, how extensively. The “contemporary” 


period extends from 1915 to the present day; 
the earlier period covers three eras: (1) 


1827, (2) 


1700- 
1827-1870, (3) 1870-1915. 

First, the writer analyzed American collegiate 
textbooks on oral interpretation published 
since 1915, for the purpose of (1) determining 
principles and methods and (2) finding 


agreements and 


basic 


disagreements ‘among the 


authors concerning the principles and methods, 


Second, the writer studied carefully books 


which were closely related to the subject and 


which had been published between 1760 and 


1915 in order to determine the extent of 


parelleling, whether total or partial, of the 


principles and methods. 
Four principles were found totally paralleled 


throughout the early These are: (1) 


that 


period. 


oral interpretation is an art form, (2) 
that it is a process of thinking that includes 
recognizing and understanding the intellectual 
and (3) the emotional content of the printed 
page, and (4) that it requires good speech and 
flexible vocal and bodily agents. Another prin- 
ciple, (5) that it involves a process of assimilat- 
ing, synthesizing, and revitalizing understand- 
ing of the printed page both prior to and at 
the moment of reading aloud, was partially 
paralleled until approximately 1870, but totally 
paralleled in some _ books published after 
1870. The remaining principle, 


interpretation 


(6) that oral 


involves oral communication, 
which is dependent upon the inter-relationships 
between mental, physical, and emotional states 
and oral expression, was partially paralleled 
until 1827, but totally paralleled after 1827 in 
some books. 


Methods were at least partially paralleled 
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in all three eras. Only two methods, study of 
the pause, and analysis of punctuation and 
grammar, were totally paralleled in some books 
throughout the early period. Study of bodily 
movement was not totally paralleled ‘until 
after 1827. Study of words, grouping, emphasis, 
literary forms and rhetorical devices, rhythm, 
and sensory imagery and imagination were not 
totally paralleled until after 1870. Study of 
the values of sound, and of voice and speech 
were only partially paralleled in the three 
eras. 

In summation, principles and methods were 
substantially paralleled before 1915, though in 
some areas total paralleling was limited to a 
few books of the later years, 1870-1915. Major 
appreaches to oral interpretation that developed 
rested on certain principles that remained 
fixed and firm from 1760 to the present day. 
Only two principles developed gradually over 
the years from early fragmentary concepts to 
the more precise formulations contained in 
contemporary textbooks. These two principles 
tend to bridge the gap between the two phases 
of oral interpretation, impression and expres- 
sion. The development of and change in 
methods may be described as follows: Methods 
developed from (1) simple, initial concepts 
which were gradually expanded into distinct 
and practical techniques, (2) artificial and 
overcomplicated rules which were gradually 
discarded but from which certain basic ele- 
ments were extracted and retained, and (3) 
attempts to apply those principles which 
brought impression and expression closer to- 
gether. 

Though authors of contemporary textbooks 
have provided relatively little material that 
may be considered “new,” they have made 
important contributions: (1) the struggle be- 
tween the extremes of a mechanical and a 
natural approach appears to have been re- 
solved in favor of a pragmatic approach, but 
with the emphasis on the elements of im- 
pression; (2) there is an attempt to formulate 
principles and methods precisely and to pro- 
vide a rational basis for their use; (3) there is 
a constant effort to evaluate and to expand 
existing methods, in the attempt to be helpful 
to the student. 


IV. Radio-Television 


Becker, Samuel Leo, “The Ordinal Position 
Effect in Radio Audience Research,” 
Ph.D., State U. of Iowa. 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
whether the radio program types which respond- 


Md 


ents to a survey select as their favorites are in- 
fluenced by the order in which the sixteen 
types are arranged on a check list. 


Two of the many studies which use this 
check list in the United States and other coun- 
tries were utilized as a means of collecting data 
for this investigation. These were the 1952 
Iowa Radio-Television Audience Survey and 
The Kansas Radio-Television Audience of 1952 
survey. When the interviewers for these surveys 
reached the question on program type prefer- 
ences, they. handed each respondent a list of 
the sixteen program types: Classical or Semi- 
Classical Music, Complete Dramatic Shows, 
Talks and Discussions of Important Public 
Affairs, Comedians, Livestock and Grain Market 
Reports, Old-time Pioneer or Western Music, 
Daily Continued Serial Stories, Home-making 
Programs, Variety Programs without featured 
Comedians, Talks on Farming and Farm Prob- 
lems, Popular Music and Popular Orchestras, 
Broadcasts of Sports Events, Hymns or Religious 
Music or Devotionals, Quiz or Audience Par- 
ticipation Programs, News Broadcasts, and 
Brass Bands. As the respondent was handed 
the list of program types, he was asked “Of 
the types of radio programs listed below, 
which FIVE do you like best? Please name 
exactly five—no more.” This was also printed 
at the top of each form. 


Sixteen forms of the check list were made 
up, with each program tvpe listed once on 
each list, once in each ordinal position, and 
preceding and following every other program 
type once. Each succeeding respondent was 
given a different check list form with every 
seventeenth respondent receiving the same one. 
The subjects were selected by a_ stratified- 
random method. 

15,953 personal interviews were utilized in 
this analysis. The effects of ordinal position 
were evaluated by means of an analysis of 
variance technique which made possible not 
only a study of the effects of order, but also 
of the interaction of order and program types. 
The group was first analyzed as a whole for 
any ordinal position effect, then broken down 
in the following three ways and reanalyzed for 
each: sex, age (21-35, 36-50, Over-50), and 
education (Attended College, Attended High 
School, Attended Grade School). For each 
analysis, the number of subjects from each 
state responding to each form was “corrected” 
so that the total number of choices made by 
each of these subgroups was the same. Each 
of these subgroups was treated as one subject 
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in the analysis so that the data approached 
continuity. 
Findings: 1. In general, the later on a check 
list a program type appeared, the less chance 
there was that the respondent would select that 
type as one of his five favorites. 2. Different 
program types did not appear to be affected 
equally by ordinal position. This was con- 
cluded, though, to be due to sample size more 
than to basic differences in response. 3. For 
every program breakdown, a 
greater proportion of choices were received in 
the first eight ordinal positions than were re- 
ceived in the last eight. 4. There appeared 
to be no major differences in order effect be- 


type in every 


tween men and women, between the three age 
groups, or between the three education groups. 
5. No statistical made of the ad- 
jacency effect, but it appeared that the “popu- 
larity” of a program type was not affected by 
the program adjacent to it on the check list. 

The following conclusion may be made in 
interpretation of the 


tests were 


experimental 
for radio surveys utilizing the personal inter- 
view method, with the general adult popula- 
tion or any of the groups isolated and analyzed 
in this study, using this check list to determine 
favorite radio program types, there is an ordinal 
position effect that must be taken into con- 
sideration by the researcher. 


Fest, Thorrel Brooks, “A Study of Southern 
Wisconsin Farm Operators’ Use of Radio,” 
Ph.D., U. of Wisconsin. 


This study examined, within a limited rural 
area, served by both commercial and educa- 
tional stations, the role of radio in the life 
of the farm operator. Personal interviews were 
wnducted with seventy-two randomly chosen 
farm operators in two Southern Wisconsin 
counties during April, 1951. Both total num- 
bers and percentages of farmers responding in 
various ways to the ninety items of the ques- 
tionnaire were estimated. Results are reported 
under three major headings: (1) the extent and 
pattern of farmers’ radio listening, (2) their 
reactions toward available programs and serv- 
ices, (3) their attitudes toward, and use of, 
radio farm programs. 

Over 97% of the 5,090 farmers in the survey 
area possessed one or more operating radio 
sets, the average being 2.7 sets per farmstead. 
Over 24% owned working frequency modula- 
tion radio receivers. Farmers purchased radios 
more readily than they did telephone service, 
power washers, or daily mewspapers. The 
younger and/or better educated farmers owned 
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findings: 





the greatest number of radios. Only 2.7% 
owned television sets; one-fourth planned to 
purchase such equipment. The most popular 
locations for radio sets were the living room, 
automobile, and the kitchen. One out of 
every nine radios was located in a barn. 


Daytime listening was approximately equally 
distributed between five local and five Chicago 
stations. Evening listening was largely con- 
fined to four powerful Chicago stations. The 
majority of farmers listen from four to seven 
different times between arising and retiring; 
the greatest percentages of listeners were found 
at 7:00 to 8:00 a.m. (55%), the noon hour 
(65%), and from 7:00 to p-m. (68% to 
73%). music, and farm talks 
were most popular. Classical music, daytime 
serial drama, mystery, and sports were least 
popular. Over 97% of operators 
could identify one or more programs to which 
they listened; the median number was four. 
Approximately five-sixths engaged in 
additional while listening; eating 
reading, choring, and riding in an automobile 
were mentioned most frequently. Approximate- 
ly 88% of the farmers were well satisfied with 
radio as entertainment; those satisfied 
disliked daytime and programs 
Radio’s information service was well regarded 


9:00 


News, old-time 


the farm 


some 
activity 


most 


serial mystery 


by over 74% of the operators; those farmers 


favored local stations during the daytime 
period. 
At least once each week, one-fourth of the 


farmers made special plans to listen to the 


radio; five-eighths never made such _ efforts 


Mystery, news, old-time music, and daytime 


serials were the programs motivating planned 
listening. Most farmers were satisfied with the 


programs available, 69% approving daytime 
and 59% approving the evening offerings. 
Dissatisfaction was centered in the younger 


farmers who wanted more music at all times. 
Over 86% listened to radio farm programs. 
Approximately listened at least once 
each week. In general, listening varied directly 
with socioeconomic status and educational at- 
tainment. More full-time than part-time farm- 
ers and more tenants than owners listened to 
farm programs. Of operators having radios in 
barns tuned farm programs regularly. 
Almost seven-eighths of operators having work- 
ing sets used radio market reports. Except 
for one Chicago station (WLS), local stations 
were judged to provide the most helpful farm 
programs. Most helpful program elements were 
reported to be and talks. 
Fifteen minute programs were preferred by 
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46% of the operators, and 25% liked a half- 
hour. Farmers talking ranked first, and spe- 
cialists reporting ranked second in popularity, 
as methods of presenting farm information. 
Tentative findings suggest that papers and 
magazines are the primary sources of new 
ideas about farming for 55% and radio pro- 
grams for 12% of the operators. When citing 
ideas secured from various sources, farmers 
turning to papers and magazines mentioned 
items concerning live stock most frequently; 
those turning to radio programs or county 
agents tended to mention crop and soil pointers 
most often. About 25% of the listeners to farm 
programs could mention at least one idea 
secured from such a source. 


Abstract by H. L. Ewsank, U. of Wisconsin 


Hansen, Burrell F., “A Critical Evaluation 
of a Documentary Series of Radio Pro- 
grams on Racial and Religious Prejudice,” 
Ph.D., U. of Minnesota. 


In an attempt to ameliorate racial and 
religious group antagonisms in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, Minnesota, during the summer 
of 1947, one of the major radio stations in the 
area originated and broadcast a series of six 
weekly half-hour documentary programs en- 
titled, “Neither Free Nor Equal.” This thesis 
reports an evaluation of the effectiveness of 
those radio programs in affecting attitudes 
and behavior in the intended direction. Stand- 
ards for the evaluation of documentary broad- 
casts were derived from a survey of the liter- 
ature, and synthesized into an_ evaluative 
definition. Program effectiveness was then 
evaluated both rhetorically and experimentally. 

The rhetorical analysis examined: (1) the 
broadcast station, (2) the audience, (3) the 
occasion, (4) the programs, (5) radio tech- 
niques, and (6) broadcast-listener reactions. 

The experimental analysis compared reac- 
tions of 270 college experimental subjects who 
heard transcriptions of three of the broadcast 
programs with 76 college control subjects 
who heard none of the programs. 41 non- 
college experimental subjects who heard one 
of the transcribed programs were compared 
with 2g non-college control subjects who heard 
none of the programs. College experimental 
subjects took attitude tests before and after 
hearing the three transcribed programs, made 
check-chart ratings of like, indifference, dis- 
like, while listening to each program, and 
took information tests on program content 
immediately after hearing each transcribed 
program. Non-college experimental subjects 


took the same tests, hearing, however, only 
one of the transcribed programs. Control 
subjects took the same attitude tests before 
and after the testing periods, during which 
they heard none of the programs in the series. 


Rhetorical findings: 1. The ethos of the 
broadcasting station was a favorable factor in 
the programs’ success. 2. Need for action 
toward reduction of prejudice and discrimina- 
tion was evident throughout the area. 3. 
Analysis of the occasion revealed positive and 
negative factors influencing listenership and 
receptiveness. 4. Analysis of the programs indi- 
cated they were generally well organized per- 
suasively. Weaknesses in structure and content 
that were found were aétributed to a failure 
of the originators to perceive the basic argu- 
mentative nature of the vehicle. 5. Various 
technical devices of radio were found to have 
significant rhetorical functions. 6. Expressed 
reactions of listeners to the programs-as-broad- 
cast were largely affirmative. Human relations 
agencies of the Twin Cities were positive in 
stating that the programs had been of practical 
value. 


Experimental findings: 1. College experimen- 
tal subjects made statistically significant shifts 
in attitude scores in the direction of greater 
tolerance after hearing three of the transcribed 
programs. 2. Non-college subjects did not make 
statistically significant shifts in attitude scores 
after hearing one of the transcribed broadcasts. 
3. Check-chart ratings indicated that the pro- 
grams were well-liked. Sections of the program 
of greater and lesser interest were identified 
and analyzed. 4. Information test results indi- 
cated that information in the programs was 
acquired with much accuracy. Such test results 
also indicated program sections which were well 
remembered and those not well remembered. 
5. Inter-relationships among test results indi- 
cated that sections of the programs were rarely 
rated high in all three factors of “liking,” 
“interest,” and “retention,” or that sections 
rarely rated low in all three of the same 
factors. 


From these analyses the writer concluded 
that documentary radio programs appropriately 
conceived and presented can effectively in- 
fluence listener attitudes toward more favorable 
racial and religious group acceptance. Recom- 
mendations for further research were made; 
with the final recommendation that documen- 
tary broadcasting be given greater consideration 
by rhetoricians, broadcasters, and social agen- 
cies as a significant contemporary medium 
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through which traditional persuasive arts make 
their impact upon today’s society. 


Highlander, John Palmer, “Audience Ana- 
lyzer Measurements and Informational 
Effects of Speaker Variables in Radio 
Talks,” Ph.D., U. of Wisconsin. 


This investigation had a two-fold objective: 
(1) to evaluate the Wisconsin Sequential-Sam- 
pling Audience Analyzer that records observers’ 
“like,” “dislike,” and “neutral” reactions to 
a program stimulus; (2) to correlate audience 
reactions with information gained from listen- 
ing to public service radio talks varying in 
delivery skill and in authority-prestige. 

The analyzer samples in sequence the im- 
mediate reactions of a maximum of 24 observers 
every 5:03 seconds. Two devices are used to 
record the reactions: a double-channel Brush 
oscillograph and electric counters. Experimen- 
tal audiences recorded their “like,” “dislike,” 
and “neutral” reactions to public service radio 
programs consisting of 1250 word informative 
speeches on poliomyelitis and highway safety, 
and a five minute dramatized narration on 
civil defense against attack. Each 
speech was recorded by two speakers differing 


atomic 


in speech training and ability. Alternate speak- 
er introductions, recorded by the same an- 
nouncer, introduced the authority-prestige var- 
iables. The narration was recorded by ex- 
perienced radio performers. The length of 
the experimental programs was approximate- 
ly go minutes. Informational effects were 
measured by a 54 item true-false test and cal- 
culated as an “effectiveness index.” The index 
shows the increase in number of correct re- 
sponses between the pre and post-test as the 
proportion of the maximum possible increase. 

Two series of test runs were conducted. In 
Series I, experimental and control groups were 
drawn, by class units, from 179 University of 
Wisconsin students enrolled in fundamentals 
of speech classes. In Series II, experimental 
groups were ‘drawn from a variety of college 
courses of study and from business, profes- 
sional, and social organizations in Madison, 
Wisconsin. The number of subjects in Series 
II totaled 162. 

The findings of this investigation are sum- 
marized in these tentative conclusions: 

Concerning the Analyzer: The Wisconsin 
Sequential-Sampling Audience Analyzer pro- 
vides useful data for the study of audience 
reactions to a program stimulus. Although the 
analyzer does not record the continuous re- 
actions of individuals, the sequential sampling 


of reactions each 5:03 seconds is sufficient for 
detailed analysis in relation to program. con- 
tent. 

The oscillograph records may be used for 
detailed studies of individual subject reaction 
patterns. Because individual reactions retain 
their identity in the line graph, they may be 
easily located with the aid of an over-lay. 

The reaction records provided by the electric 
counters lend themselves most readily to group 
work. By: totaling the number of “like” and 
“dislike” reactions automatically, the counters 
are a great time saver and reduce the chance 
of error in totaling reactions from the oscillo- 
graph records. 

The audience analyzer appeared to distract 
from the educational function of the program. 
More extensive audience indoctrination in the 
use of the control boxes might reduce this 
distraction. 

Concerning “like-dislike” Reactions: Speaker 
ability was not a prime factor in establishing a 
favorable audience reaction pattern. The evi- 
dence suggests, instead, that topic and subject 
matter were more important in gaining audi- 
ence approval. However, given an interesting 
topic, there was a tendency for the better 
speaker to increase the basically favorable 
audience reaction, while the less able speaker 
tended to reduce the extent of favorable eval- 
uation and/or heighten a generally unfavorable 
reaction pattern. 

Variation in speaker authority-prestige did 
not appear to be an important factor in estab- 
lishing a basic reaction pattern. 

All groups recorded a more broken reaction 
curve to the dramatized narration than to 
either of the two speeches. College audiences 
registered greater approval for the narration 
than did non-college audiences. The evidence 
indicates that for all groups the major “dislike” 
reactions were recorded for the dramatic pro- 
duction techniques employed while the major 
“like” reactions were registered for informa- 
tional content. 

The non-college audiences tended to register 
greater approval for the speeches than did 
college audiences. 

Concerning Informational Effects: The less 
able speakers produced informational effects 
equal to those produced by the more able 
speakers. The most consistent and steady in- 
formation gains were registered for the polio 
speech. The polio speech also produced a 
higher percentage of “like” reactions for most 
audiences. This finding suggests a correlation 
between audience like or interest in subject 
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matter and the ability to recall information. 

The evidence indicates that the non-authority 
speaker produced informational effects equal 
to those produced by the authority speaker. 
The findings suggest the conclusion that the 
mass media tend to confer prestige and 
authority on an individual by the very fact 
that he has been singled out to appear before 
the public. 

Greater information gains were scored for 
the dramatized narration than for the highway 
safety speech in 11 of 13 groups. In 5 of 13 
groups the narration produced greater informa- 
tion gains than did the polio speech. This 
evidence suggests that interest in the subject 
matter of the narration was sufficiently motivat- 
ing to cause audiences to want to hear the 
information even though the production tech- 
niques were generally disliked. 


Linton, Bruce A. “A History of Chicago 
Radio Station Programming, 1921-1931, 
with Emphasis on Stations WMAQ and 
WGN,” Ph.D., Northwestern U. 


In the past quarter-century radio has been 
the subject of more criticism than any other 
social invention. Quite often the criticisms 
have been directed against the philosophy of 
mass audience programming held by most 
station directors. This philosophy, according 
to the critics, has grown out of the basic 
purpose of broadcasting, making money by 
selling time to advertisers. Was it ever thus? 
Were there philosophies of radio programming 
which considered more than a mass audience? 
Were there purposes in broadcasting other 
than making money, and what was the rela- 
tionship between purpose and philosophy? The 
purpose of this study was to answer these 
questions and to gather fast-disappearing ma- 
terials together to tell a meaningful story of 
early radio. 

Primary source materials included station 
logs, letters and unpublished documents, inter- 
views with former station personnel, each Sun- 
day Tribune and Saturday Daily News radio 
page, and such early magazines as Radio 
Digest and Radio Broadcast. The history was 
divided chronologically into 7 chapters, cover- 
ing the years from ig20 (in the East) to the 
end of 1931. The programming developments 
of stations WMAQ and WGN were placed in 
context with the development of radio on 
other Chicago stations and stations in the East. 

It was found that there were other purposes 
in broadcasting than that of making money. 
On Chicago stations the purposes were to en- 


tertain (the individually owned stations) and 
to provide a public service (promotional sta 
tions). The only change in purpose was that 
the entertainment stations talked more about 
service as the decade went on. There were 
also other philosophies of programming than 
that of mass audience. They varied according 
to station purpose, as entertainment stations 
emphasized serious and popular music, and as 
the public service stations emphasized educa- 
tion and information. The stated philosophies 
of the different stations, especially those of 
public service, did not change through these 
years despite the changes in economic struc- 
ture, network broadcasting, and network affilia- 
tion. Actual programming did change, how- 
ever. There were lighter programs of music, 
variety, drama, and sports to replace the serious 
music, lectures, and other programs of informa- 
tion and education. In terms of communica- 
tions habits, Chicago radio first presented 
features of interest to minority groups (al- 
though many people listened because of the 
fad effect), but by 1931 there were fewer 
programs left for this audience. All Chicago 
stations then talked of public service and pro- 
grammed entertainment. 

Other conclusions might be of value for a 
more complete understanding of early Chicago 
radio programming. 1. The FRC _ indicated 
very early, through time and power decisions, 
that it definitely believed radio was a public 
service medium. 2. The programs of this 
industry were on a much higher cultural 
plane than the offerings of other media of 
communciations during the “Jazz Age.” 3. The 
early advertisers sponsored light programs of 
entertainment, undoubtedly accelerating the 
earlier trend to lighter features. 4. At first, 
network affiliation was not a desired state, but 
by the end of the twenties most stations were 
affiliates, carrying quality programs without 
worrying about production and sales. Un- 
doubtedly the early network programs helped 
to focus attention on better production, better 
timing, scripted programs, and experimenta- 
tion with program types. 5. There were very 
few surveys of the radio audience, possibly an 
indication that there was no great pressure to 
“count noses.” 6. All of the basic program types 
had been tried in at least one format by 1923. 
Music was the basis of programming, informa- 
tion features were programmed heavily, dra- 
matic programs were developed to the point 
where Chicago was to be called the home of 
daytime women’s and children’s serial stories, 
and comedy-variety programs were particular- 
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ly strong. There were, however, few programs 
reflecting the chaos in local politics. 


V. Theatre 


Blank, William Earl, “The Effectiveness of 
Creative Dramatics in Developing Voice, 
Vocabulary, and Personality in the Pri- 
mary Grades,” Ph.D., U. of Denver. 


The general purpose of this study was to 
evaluate the effectiveness of creative dramatics 
in developing voice, vocabulary, and personality 
in the primary grades and to explore the con- 
tributions to the personality of this dramatic 
method in the hands of trained teachers. 

The second grade level was chosen. The ex- 
ploration was done by the use of certain ob- 
jective tests: The Metropolitan Readiness and 
Achievement Tests for vocabulary, the Hagger- 
ty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Schedules 
for personality testing, and the recordings of a 
prose selection from Gray Oral Reading Check 
Lists, and two nursery rhymes for poetry 
selections in order to test articulation, voice 
quality, and flexibility of tone. For the latter 
three voice tests, five expert speech staff mem- 
bers of a state university acted as judges and 
rated the recordings. The objective tests and 
the voice tests were given to both groups in 
the Fall and again in the Spring. Between the 
Fall and Spring testings, the Experimental 
group met once a week for one-half hour for 
creative dramatics under the guidance of the 
author. 

Vocabulary scores, personality scores, and 
voice scores were compared to see if there was 
an indication that children improved in these 
areas when they received training in creative 
dramatics. 

Findings: The Experimental Group showed 
a significant mean improvement over the Con- 
trol Group with critical ratios significant at the 
.01 level on both vocabulary tests. The Ex- 
perimental Group showed a significant im- 
provement over the Control Group with a 
critical ratio at the .o1 level on Schedule B 
of the personality tests but did not show a 
significant mean improvement on Schedule 
A of the personality test. The Experimental 
Group showed a significant mean improvement 
over the Control Group with a critical ratio 
significant at the .o1 level on all three voice 
qualities studied. The Control Group actually 
showed a regression in voice development on 
all three voice qualities from Fall to Spring. 

The conclusion was made that so far as the 
tests used validly measure growth in develop- 


ment, the use of the creative dramatic method 
tends to increase vocabulary, personality, and 
voice development over and beyond the in- 
crease due to normal school experiences. 


Abstract by Rosemary J. Owens, U. of Denver 


Davidson, Frank Costellow, “The Rise, De- 
velopment, Decline and Influence of the 
American Minstrel Show,” Ph.D., New 
York U. 


The general problem was to determine the 
backgrounds of the American minstrel show; 
to delineate the events and circumstances that 
marked its growth and development as a 
formal professional entertainment; to discover 
the facts and causes of its decline; and to trace 
its influences in subsequent forms of dramatic 
practice. In this study, the social content of 
the minstrel show is recorded wherever possi- 
ble, as well as the extent to which the minstrel 
show reflected Negro life, or merely used the 
Negro as a foil. Causes for the decline are 
sought. 

In order to discover factors that may have 
been incorporated into the minstrel show, 
research has included the study of historical 
and _ sociological books; an _ investigation of 
theatre and drama forms in the early eighteenth 
century, the period preceding the advent of 
minstrelsy; and the general study of American 
literature and culture of which the minstrel 
show was a part. Effort has been made to 
correlate, wherever possible, the social content 
of the minstrel show with the events and 
movements of the various periods of its rise, 
development, decline and influence. The re- 
search has consisted also of reading theatrical 
periodicals, memoirs of personalities connected 
with the development, minstrel songs and 
minstrel scripts that contain general introduc- 
tory remarks regarding presentation. 

The minstrel show is the only indigenous 
American contribution to the drama, and the 
melodies the Negro minstrel inspired are an 
American approach to national music. As the 
minstrel show came at a time in the history of 
the country when the theatre was considered 
“the work of the devil,” the spontaneity of the 
entertainment, its freedom from restraint, its 
melodies of the southern Negro, did much to 
break down the prejudices of the people and 
to raise the standard of theatrical fare. With 
its simplicity of approach and its offer of an 
amusing musical evening, it provided the kind 
of entertainment that American native-born 
enjoyed. It was also an inexpensive form of 
entertainment for the foreign-born, working 
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on the soil and in factories, and hungry for 
diversion and knowledge of American life and 
ways. The industrial revolution provided new 
wealth and a new audience. The development 
of the railway and of steam navigation sent 
hundreds of minstrel shows into the hinter- 
lands. From 1850 to 1870 it was the most 
popular form of entertainment in the United 
States, and even England enjoyed a tremendous 
vogue of the art. 

Critics have argued that the decline was due 
to the failure to represent the Negro accurately 
on the stage; but it seems more plausible that 
part of the minstrels’ very popularity was due 
to the insistence of the public on the exaggera- 
tion and distortion. By the time the untrue 
nature of the caricature was understood, the 
minstrel show had already declined. 

One reason for the decline was the change 
in financial structure demanded by managers, 
who tried to outdo one another in elaborate- 
ness of presentation, often with a pompousness 
entirely foreign to a type of entertainment that 
depended for success on a native basic freedom. 
When traveling expenses and cost of stage 
settings and costumes increased, the minstrel 
show collapsed under the strain of the stereo- 
typed commercialism. Actors died off or took 
more lucrative jobs in vaudeville and burlesque, 
which provided easier forms of work. Condi- 
tions in the minstrel] shows were no_ longer 
attractive to young entertainers. There were 
few new people to take the place of persons 
who had given the minstrel show its vitality. 

But the old minstrel spirit is extant. Trace- 
able influences are present today in the songs, 
clogs and comedy skits of burlesque shows, 
vaudeville and musical comedies; the simplicity 
of the early minstrel can be discerned in the 
approach to a more real representation of the 
Negro in folk plays and in the Negro spirituals 
of choirs and choruses. The circus clowns and 
ringmaster (interlocutor) still follow the styles 
of the early television, 
night clubs and musical comedies have given 
the American public an imposing list of Negro 
performers. The format of many current radio 
and television shows includes the interlocutor, 
generally the master of ceremonies, who is the 
butt of the comedians’ jokes. 

Abstract by DorotHy MutcraAve, New York U. 


shows. Radio and 


Dorlag, Arthur Henry, “Song in English 
Comedy 1660 to 1728,” Ph.D., U. of Wis- 
consin. 


To the reader or producer the 
numerous songs in Restoration comedy often 


modern 
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seem unnecessary and detrimental to the unity 
and effectiveness of the play. This study exam- 
ines the use of song in fifty-eight comedies by 
ten playwrights, selected because they appeared 
to use more songs than their contemporaries: 
Thomas Baker, William D’Avenant, Thomas 
Duffett, Thomas D’Urfey, George 
John Gay, Peter Motteux, Thomas Otway, 
Elkanah Settle and Thomas Shadwell. While 
the findings should not be taken as valid for 
all playwrights of the period, something of the 
contemporary attitude toward song in comedy 
and the extent of its use may be seen from 
this thesis. 


Etherege, 


Four major conclusions are proposed: 1. The 
ten playwrights studied used songs in accord- 
ance with the popular psychology of music and 
song. 2. Such use was supported by 
established theatrical 


long- 
theory and custom. 3. 
Our modern adverse opinion of the appearance 
of songs in these plays is caused largely by 
changes which have occurred in psychology 
and theatrical conventions. 4. Gay in The 
Beggar’s Opera used the song techniques of 
the playwrights who preceded him, but ex- 
panded vastly the complexity of song function. 

This study begins by abstracting from the 
plays themselves evidences of the Restoration 
psychology related to song. Most of the ap- 
pearances of song in 
directly 


these comedies stem 
psychology and_ related 
It was used to express emotion and 
the related states of madness, inspiration, and 
drunkenness. It was used to induce or alleviate 


these same feelings or 


from this 
customs. 


other 
characters and in the audience. It was used as 
a subtle and powerful means of expressing 
ideas. It was considered an essential part of 
the cultured person’s education, an index of his 
wit and taste, a natural means of entertaining 
social gatherings, and a required adjunct of 
occasions such as weddings, ceremonies, be- 


conditions in 


trothals, dinners, and homage to great per- 
sonages. 


Several song functions had developed which 
seem more conventional than psychological. 
These include song as a sign of heroic serenity 
in the face of adversity, song as a sign of mad- 
ness, song by supernatural beings, seduction 
songs, and certain “emotionless” serenades. 


Since the average member of the Restoration 
audience was familiar with a great number of 
songs, playwrights were able to add value to 
certain scenes and characters by causing charac- 
ters to sing familiar songs whose lyrics had 
a unique fitness for the occasion. This tech- 
nique of musical allusion sometimes was used 
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simply to express view 


character, 


the point of of a 
and sometimes to create dramatic 
or comic irony. The complex pattern of song 
psychology and conventions allowed the charac- 
terization of persons in plays by setting the 
characters into a relative scale of song taste 
which indicated their stylishness and their wit. 
Song also was used as a means of stating or 
reinforcing the thesis of the play, as a means 
of creating or augmenting the 
scene or an _ entire 


mood of a 
play, as a device for 
heightening emotional contrasts (especially in 
instances involving dramatic irony), and some- 
times as the principal 
individual scenes. 


organizing device of 


The actor and the composer played signif- 
icant roles in the application of song to comedy. 
Composers provided musical settings which 
aided the playwright’s lyric in accomplishing 
its purpose and which fitted the skill of the 
actors who performed them. 
and 
of acting 


Both playwright 
available a 
skill for 


composer had wide 


range 
and singing which to 
provide songs. 

In general it may be concluded that these 
ten comedy writers looked upon the use of 
song as an integral part of their playwriting 
technique, and that neither to them nor to 
their audiences did it seem quite so extraneous 


as it does to the modern reader or audience. 


Gould, Harold Vernon, “The Function of 
Dramatic Activity in American Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities in the Twen- 
tieth Century,” Ph.D., Cornell U. 


This study undertakes to examine the aims 
and methods of dramatic activity in American 
education during the first half of the twentieth 
century. The examination is based on material 


found in books, reports, college catalogues, 
government bulletins, theses, professional 


journals, and periodicals of general interest 
in which procedures of educational dramatics 
are described and _ its 
The author finds 
period ‘ educational 
functioned mainly 
instrument for 


values are discussed. 
that during the 


dramatic 


fifty-year 
activity has 
in five ways: (1) as an 
speech training, (2) as an 
instrument of knowing, (3) as an instrument of 
personality and character development, (4) 
as a sociological instrument, and (5) as an 
instrument to promote the welfare of theatre 
art. In the first four, dramatic activity is 
seen to operate as an instrument of general 
education; the fifth is placed in the category 
of special education. 

The speech-training function of dramatic 


was based 
recognition not 


activity upon a_ long-established 
only of the importance of 
such training in the education of every stu- 
dent but also of a belief that the art of the 
actor and the art of the orator were basically 
inseparable. This function did not remain a 
prominent one throughout the entire period, 
however. After World War I an _ increasing 
number of drama 


centrate on the 


teachers tended to con- 
and to leave 
speech training to the many new courses then 


beginning to appear in the speech field. 


theatre arts 


Dramatic activity both as an instrument of 
knowing and as an instrument of personality 
and character development grew out of one 
of the basic tenets of the new educational 
psychology: learning through experience. As 
an instrument of knowing, 
employed to teach a of subject 
matter, such as mathematics, and 
science. Some teachers used it “to help reveal 
man and his nature.” Others found in it a 
way to develop and strengthen the faculties 
“which enable the human being to know and 
make meaningful the world around him.” 


dramatics 
miscellany 
history, 


was 


Dramatic activity as: an instrument of 
personality and character growth developed 
two major objectives. One was to provide 


guidance to the unfolding personality, aiding it 
to achieve a mature’ emotional and intellectual 
balance. A second objective was to help 
traits of person- 


ality or character an individual may possess. 


remedy certain undesirable 
two methods to 
The first placed 
emphasis on the various activities preliminary 
and surrounding the actual enactment of the 
play. The other method centered attention in 


Teachers relied mainly on 


further these objectives. 


the creative process of enacting a specific role. 


The sociological implications of educational 
dramatics along three 
lines. At the turn of the century, there was an 


have been developed 
apparent need to revitalize the dying cultural 
and social life of rural and 
dramatic activity was widely used as a means 


of stimulating 


communities; 


interest in the 
locality. Dramatics instruction for the purpose 
of developing in school children an awareness 
of, as well as a demand for, a theatrical fare 
which would 


pride and 


offer a reliable, healthy, and 
socially acceptable guide for living also origi- 
nated in the early years of the century. A 
later development was the use of dramatics 
to alert students to the controversial issues of 
contemporary society through the study and 


production of plays which made provocative 
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comments on social, political, and moral 
problems. 


In attempting to raise the quality as well 
as the quantity of theatre art in America, 
dramatics has functioned also as a type of 
special education. A wide range of practical 
training in the various arts of the theatre is 
offered. Theatre departments undertake to 
provide a more or less steady schedule of 
theatrical fare for campus and community, 
with theatrical production of professional stand- 
ard and polish as the goal. And finally the 
college and/or university stage has been 
used as an experimental laboratory to develop 


and test contributions of value to the American. 


drama. 


In a final section the author develops the 
point that the major significance of dramatic 
activity in the schools is its contribution 
to the general rather than the specialized edu- 
cation of the individual. The aim of develop- 
ing good people should take precedence over 
that of developing good theatre. Only the 
former can furnish the human resources needed 
to produce the latter 


Graves, Russell Briggs, “The Composition 
and Presentation of Two Full-Length 
Plays,” Ph.D., The Florida State U. 


The author of this dissertation undertook to 
prepare two plays for presentation before 
contemporary audiences. Three plays were 
submitted to his committee of which two 
were selected for performance under the 
author’s direction. These plays were presented 
at -The Florida State University during the 
Spring and Summer of 1953. One of the plays, 
The Last Lesson of Pantalone, is an attempt to 
recapture some of the form and quality of the 
commedia dell’arte. A study of available 
commedia materials was made and many of 
these were incorporated in the final play. The 
plot was based on an original scenario by the 
author. In the production of this play pro- 
vision was made for retention of some of the 
improvisational elements of the original com- 
media. An Afternoon in Late Fall is a modern 
sophisticated comedy. It is based on a simple 
conventional plot and depends, in great part, 
upon dialogue for its success. 


These plays were evaluated by the author 
and his committee and by three critics from 
the educational theatre. The results of these 
evaluations as well as explanatory material 
about the plays are included in the dissertation. 
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Hartwig, Gilbert Frederick, “Georg Biich- 
ner,” Ph.D., U. of Wisconsin. 


George Biichner (1813-1837), while admittedly 
a minor figure in the development of the 
drama of Germany and of the world, did 
produce at least one consummate achievement, 
the play later made into one of this century’s 
most interesting and 
Wozzeck 


controversial operas, 
(Alban Berg). This alone, in the 
opinion of the writer, is enough justification 
for a study which clarifies Biichner’s position, 
sheds light on his dramatic theory and his 
plays, and provides a translation of his most 
significant work, Woyzeck. 


The author briefly presents the known facts 
of Biichner’s life in the introductory chapter 
of this study. The second chapter consists of a 
review and an evaluation of previous German 
and English studies on Biichner. Chapter III 
is concerned with the stage production of 
Biichner’s three plays, Danton’s Death, Leonce 
and Lena, and Woyzeck. The _ production 
history of Woyzeck in the form of Alban Berg’s 
opera, Wozzeck, is included, and Berg’s opera 
is given as the prime factor for the revival of 
interest in the works of Georg Biichner. 


The writer next truns to Biichner’s connection 
with the theatre and his views on dramaturgy 
and human character, quoting from Biichner’s 
letters in German and following these quotations 
with the English equivalents. With this as a 
basis, Biichner’s plays, Danton’s Death and Le- 
once and Lena are discussed. Critical reviews of 
the only two known professional productions 
of Danton’s Death in the United States, Max 
Reinhardt’s in 1927 in German and Orson 
Welles’ in 1938 in English, are included in 
this chapter. From these reviews and the 
author’s own study of Danton’s Death, he con- 
cludes that this play can hardly be called a 
great work, but agrees with the words of one 
scholar that it is “a remarkable first work.” 
Concerning Leonce and Lena, the author says 
that it is remarkable in that it came from 
Georg Biichner at all. 


To Woyzeck, however, the whole of the sixth 
chapter is devoted. Here is found the trans- 
lation of the play which is preceded by a 
discussion and a chart showing various at- 
tempts at scene arrangement from 1879 to the 
present. Music for the songs is given at the 
end of the translation. 


In the final chapter of this study, the 
author presents available material which might 
connect Georg Biichner with Gerhart Haupt- 
mann and Frank Wedekind, but concludes that 
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it may be well to consider Biichner only as an 
isolated phenomenon. 


Hallauer, John William, “Some Problems of 
Dramatization,” Ph.D. The Ohio State U. 


The specific purpose of this investigation 
was to discover some of the important problems 
faced by the dramatizer of a novel, and to sug- 
gest methods of meeting these problems. The 
author actually dramatized a novel, Jane 
Austen’s Emma, as the center of his study. 
The process of dramatization dictated the 
organization, each problem being met, studied 
and solved in chronological order. The ma- 
terials for the study were: novels and their 
dramatizations; works on the technique of the 
drama and of the novel; works on Jane 
Austen’s novels, life and society. 

Encountered first were the problem of the 
relationship between novel and drama, and 
the problem of grasping the elements of the 
novel well enough to use them in dramati- 
zation. The solution to these problems was 
found in point of view and compression, 
which also provide the basis for analysis of a 
novel, both as novel and as drama, and for 
the development of a scenario. 

It was discovered that the 
dramatization remain similar for every drama- 
tizer, but that the solutions to the problems 
in the later stages of the process become 
less and less generally applicable. How- 
ever, each dramatizer must meet the problems 
of making subjective material objective, of 
inventing new and_ characters, of 
motivating entrances, exits and necessary action 
at the new times and places demanded by 
compression. Further, it was found that, at 
some point in the development of the dramati- 
zation, the problems faced by the dramatizer 
become exactly the same problems of drama- 
turgy faced by. any playwright. These prob- 
lems include: unifying dramatic illusion, tone 
and atmosphere; preparing for all dramatic 
action; achieving the ultimate in progression, 
suspense, and dramatic irony; economizing on 
exposition, character details and action; 
developing logical order: strengthening crises. 
These problems find at least partial solution 
in the dramatization of Emma. 


problems of 


scenes 


Finally, the author views the dramatizer’s 
task as a whole. Since he must compress, for 
he cannot reproduce the quantity of a novel, 
the dramatizer’s task is, first of all, selection. 
Out of all the details of the novel he must 
select those plot materials which are most 
important and economical in conveying the 


essence of the story, the characterization, the 
tone and atmosphere, and the theme. The 
second part of the dramatizer’s task is handling 
the selected materials in such a way that they 
make dramatic effects rather than narrative 
effects, although retaining, at least symbolically, 
the total quality of the narrative effects. This 
does not mean the literal reproduction of even 
a single episode of the novel, but it means a 
re-allocation of the elements of the novel, giving 
them new relationships. new sequences, or 
embodying them in new incidents. It may be 
said that, because of the demands of the 
dramatic medium, it is only by re-allocation of 
the elements of the novel that the 
qualities of the novel can be retained. 


essential 


thus: “In 
summary, then, the essence of the dramatizer’s 
whole task lies in compression, selection, and 
re-allocation of the elements of the 


The author concludes his study 


novel, in 
order to reproduce the quality of the novel 
in dramatic form. Such a task is an extremely 
complex creative that 
probably a really complete analysis of the 
process is finally impossible.” 


process, so complex 


Karnis, Michael V., “Social Issues in Argen- 
tine Drama Since 1900,” Ph.D., North- 
western U. 


This research project covers the range of the 
social issues appearing in Argentine dramatic 
literature during the period of from 
1900 to 1952. It is the first approach of its 
kind that has been made to the dramatic liter- 
ature of any in South and 
gains a unique insight into Argentina’s social 
problems. 


time 


country America, 


It analyzes and classifies some goo pieces of the 
rich in which 
the drame a thése has traditionally served as 


theatre literature of a country 


a daring tribunal set up to act against social 
evils. The evaluation of individual plays is 
based not only upon the scripts themselves 
but also upon the elements of attendance and 
public reception, press and advertising, critical 
reviews, and the backgrounds and philosophies 
of the playwrights producing groups 
concerned. 

Beginning with the masterpieces of the com- 
mercial theatre, didactic thesis drama pre- 
dominating, the issues brought out in the 
main body of the study concern the common 
man, nationalism, and flaws in the social 
structure. Classified according to recurrence of 
theme, popularity, critics’ evaluation, and 
length of run, the issues emerge in this order 
of descending importance: (1) problems of the 


and 
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native versus the immigrant; (2) rural prob- 
lems, mainly the exploitation of land and 
landworkers; (3) workers’ rights, including both 
rights secured by force and rights secured by 
plea; (4) education; (5) family and moral prob- 
lems; (6) woman’s rights; and (7) clericism. 

A new theatre, distinct from the commercial 
theatre, arose after 1925. This was the In- 
dependent Theatre. It is treated in a separate 
discussion because of its differences both in 
principle and in practice. It is an experimental, 
non-profit amateur theatre, featuring national 
writers and complying with the dicta set 
down by the Teatro del Pueblo, prototype of 
the Independent Movement. The Independent 
Theatre has won acclaim as Argentina’s live 
theatre during the past 25 years. It merits 
equal attention with the commercial theatre. 
Study of the drama which it fosters reveals 
that less is seen of the pure thesis drama here 
than in the commercial theatre. Rural problems, 
education, and the problem of the family ap- 
pear in the same descending order. The most 
frequent protest from the Independent stage, 
surpassing the others by a marked lead, is that 
of the persecuted individual against his society. 
In this, as well as in the anti-bourgeois issue 
and in the clever political satires, the work 
of the Independent Theatre has excelled that 
of the commercial theatre in recent years. 

However opposed as the two factions of the 
Argentine theatre, commercial and Independent, 
might be in theory, it is obvious that the two 
forces combined speak the unequivocal needs 
and defend the rights of the popular masses 
of the Argentine society. This social drama, 
documentary and weighted with pleas, demon- 
strates that Argentina’s theatre is a humanizing 
and constructive force. It shows that social 
thesis drama has been of primary importance 
to the life of the people as a whole. 

At the conclusion of the dissertation a study 
is made of the effect which the regime of 
Perén has had upon the theatre. Like all 
comparable regimes, this one has practically 
conscripted the arts and forced them to serve 
as mouthpieces for blatant party propaganda. 
In his “First Five-Year Plan,” Perdén has 
struck deftly at the theatre. His blow more 
than threatens to diminish the established 
force of the social drama. Under his subjection, 
with various demographic, economic, and cul- 
tural factors also operating against it, the 
theatre itself stands near to the brink of 
destruction in Argentina today. 


Krempel, Daniel Spartakus, “The Theatre in 
Relation to Art and to the Social Order 


from the Middle Ages to the Present,” 
Ph.D., U. of Illinois. 


The purpose: to explore the relationship be- 
tween changing concepts of the theatre and 
the political, economic, scientific, religious and 
social concepts of various European societies 
from the Middle Ages to the present. The 
common function of the theatre, the author 
maintains, is to express the dominant con- 
cepts of its time. Its vitality is shown to 
depend upon the breadth of appeal which 
these concepts have held for the people them- 
selves. 

The theatre of the Middle Ages established 
the root traditions for all subsequent popular 
theatres. In all of the societies studied, its 
forms and conventions were either perfected 
or revived whenever the theatre itself sought 
broad popular support. As an expression of a 
world-view fitting to a collective society, in 
which every member from God to the lowest 
serf had a definite part, the medieval theatre 
developed a simple didactic and _ narrative 
function. Its presentations were oriented to a 
total society, and its stories and characters 
were treated as contemporary events and 
realities. 

With the Renaissance in Italy, the theatre 
became the plaything of the privileged class. 
The taste for spectacle exaggerated the im- 
portance of scenic art, discouraged the develop- 
ment of playwriting and acting. Instead, the 
painter-architect triumphed, extending into the 
theatre the scientific fantasy of one-point per- 
spective and the values of illusion. Without 
the support of written plays, the actors develop- 
ed an improvisational theatre, the commedia 
dell’ arte, which grew independently and won 
popular audiences. The very power and weight 
of this society crushed scholasticism: all at- 
tention was fixed on the things of this world; 
and the individual emerged as the basic driving 
force of all change and achievement. 

The Renaissance developed quite differently 
in societies which had strong national govern- 
ments. These cultures tended either to select 
elements from the Renaissance which would 
strengthen popular, native traditions, as in 
England, or to capture the Renaissance for 
the purposes of the monarch, as in France. 

The fortunate capacity of the Elizabethans, 
to select elements which would strengthen an 
active, mative theatre, enabled England to 
produce great drama, while the rest of Europe 
was struggling with imitations of the classics. 

In France, native traditions were either 
purified or replaced to conform to the ab- 
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solutist ideal. With unheard of thoroughness, 
the baroque ministers organized all activity 
of the realm into a royal system. All life sur- 
rounding the monarch was theatricalized, and 
both the spectacular court theatre and the 
dramatic theatre conformed to a _ baroque 
world. 

The author examines the scientific world of 
the 18th and igth centuries, showing the 
tensions and reactions of the theatre as it tried 
to win a mass public which it had alienated 
during the period of absolutism. In every 
aspect of culture, the interests of the middle 
class had become more compelling; yet when 
it came to power, it tended to _ preserve 
the aristocratic traditions. In the theatre and 
in all the arts, there was an uninterrupted 
movement towards an ever greater illusion of 
reality. Archaeology introduced a new discipline 
into the theatre: historical accuracy. This led 
to the painter-director, who would unify the 
production and use actors to complete his 
compositions. Thus, the painter-architect of 
the Renaissance became the regisseur of the 
late 19th century. And with the realistic theatre, 
illusionism was at last completely realized. 

In the goth century, the author examines 
the widespread revolt against realism and the 
more profound disorientation caused by the 
destruction of the old order. In modern science 
he finds evidence of a movement towards an 
articulated structure, a world-view similar to 
that of the Middle Ages. In its relationship 
to the concepts of the modern world, however, 
the theatre has not yet found itself. He con- 
cludes that the living theatre must examine its 
position more critically, and that it must find 
a new role in society, a role unfilled by the 
other theatre forms, motion picture, and tele- 
vision. 


Abstract by Preston H. Tutrtte, U. of Iilinois 


Muldrow, Blanche, “The American Theatre 
as Seen by British Travellers, 1790-1860,” 
Ph.D., U. of Wisconsin. 


A hitherto unexplored source of information 
on the American theatre is investigated in this 
study in an attempt to create a succession of con- 
temporaneous “period” pictures of the Ameri- 
can stage of the past, especially in respect to 
the changing role of the theatre in the broader 
national scene. The period selected is that fall- 
ing between 1790 and 1860, the epoch of the 
rising national culture that flourished between 
the inauguration of Washington and the out- 
break of the Civil War. Sources used are the 
numerous “British travel accounts,” consisting 
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of published diaries, letters, travelogues, and 
topical discussions, written by British travel- 
lers on their visits to the United States during 
this period. 

The values which these accounts contain for 
American theatre history emerge as more inter- 
pretative than factual, and they appear to 
derive directly from the characteristics of the 
traveller personnel as theatre historians. Among 
the most notable factors are the number and 
diversity of viewpoints represented, the direct- 
ness of the theatrical observation, and the im- 
mediacy of the writing of the commentaries. 
An unusual qualification is also present in that, 
while these are rare views by laymen on the 
contemporaneous theatre, most of the writers 
were, nevertheless, playgoers in 
the parent British theatre of long tradition. 
Possibly the one most significant fact about 
these travellers, however, is that they consciously 
saw themselves in the self-assumed role of 
cultural critics of the new American nation, 
and all of their theatrical tends 
to lie within per- 
spective. 


experienced 


commentary 
the framework of this 

As the traveller’s knowledge of the theatre 
was rarely esoteric, his interest was captured by 
the salient features and the broad effects of 
what he saw in his casual approach to the the- 
atre. Thus, coverage and 
accuracy of detail are seldom present in the 


thoroughness of 


accounts. Indeed, he all but ignored some 
important aspects of the stage, including man- 
agement, staging, dramaturgy, and dramatic 


criticism. His constant and tireless interest lay 
in more immediately apparent, concrete, and 
non-technical matters, such as the playhouses, 
the actors, above all, the audiences. 
Finally, in his rale as cultural observer, the 
traveller was constantly the 
nature and comparative status of the theatre 
as an institution of the national culture. 


and, 


concerned with 


The picture of the American theatre from 
1790 to 1860 which emerges from these 
accounts is, thus, both less and more than that 
which may be seen in the standard theatre 
histories. Sketchy, incomplete, and often in- 
accurate, the accounts cannot be counted upon 
for the full factual story of the stage. Nor do 


they add many significant bits of new in- 
formation. The real contributions of the 
travellers’ story lie in the extraordinarily 


vivid re-creation of the past achieved in these 
on-the-spot records and in the unusual 
picture which they provide of the theatre as 
an integral and inter-active part of the larger 
national culture. 
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Although the aim of this study is inter- 
pretative rather than anthological, much of 
the story of the theatre from 1790 to 1860 is 
present in this thesis in the actual words of 
the travellers. Furthermore, for each period in 
the seventy-year span, the general cultural 
background, as seen by the British visitors, is 
re-created as a setting and comparative basis 
for the more detailed picture of the con- 
temporary theatre which follows it. This 
method was adopted for the purpose of pre- 
serving, as much as possible, the illusion of a 
“living past” which was achieved in the ac- 
counts themselves. In addition, since few of 
of the British travel accounts are available out- 
side special collections of British Americana, 
this technique of copious direct quotation was 
employed in order to provide in one source 
the bulk of this largely inaccessible material 
on the American theatre. 


Parkhurst, Charles Edward, “A Comparative 
Analysis of Selected European Opera Li- 
bretto Adaptations of the Romeo and Juliet 
Legend,” Ph.D., Northwestern U. 


The general area of this dissertation, libretto 
adaptations of legends used by Shakespeare, is 
an extensive realm which has not previously 
been subject to systematic investigation. 


Eleven European Romeo and Juliet libretti 
are chosen for analysis. Selection is limited to 
adaptations of this story because iit, of all 
Shakespearian subjects, has been most popular 
on the operatic stage. Further limitations are 
that the adaptations considered are operatic; 
the analysis is concerned solely with the libretti; 
and only works for which there is evidence of 
popularity or public performance are included. 


[he purpose of the study is exploratory in 
nature. In the broadest sense, the comparative 
analysis of these libretti fills in a gap in 
knowledge. Specifically, the dissertation §.ex- 
amines a portion of an understudied area of 
Shakespearian influence, finds evidence of the 
influence wrought by succeeding generations of 
literary and dramatic critics on opera, furnishes 
source material for the field of opera history, 
and establishes certain ideas of factors operative 
in the preparation of opera libretti. 


The method of investigation of each work is 
threefold. 1. The literary-dramatic and operatic 
backgrounds for the libretto are summarized. 
2. Each libretto is evaluated, with pertinent 
comparisons with other versions of the story, 
on the bases of dramatis personae, plot, and 
text. 3. Conclusions concerning possible sources 
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for, influences of contemporary thought in, and 
apparent value of the work are drawn. 


In addition to individual conclusions, several 
general conclusions are established. Although 
there is tremendous variety in the libretti, all 
reveal simplification in plot and diminution of 
subtlety in characters from the _ traditional 
versions of the story, particularly Shakespeare’s. 
The libretti fall into four categories which cor- 
respond exactly to a chronological partitioning: 
1. Libretti ending happily in which the 
action begins after the death of Tybalt: San- 
severino’s Romeo e Giulia (1773), Gotter’s 
Romeo und Julie (1776), Ségur’s Roméo et 
Juliette (1793); 2. Libretti centering on violence 
and hatred rather than on the love between 
Romeo and Juliet: Foppa’s Giulietta e Romeo 
(1796), Romani’s Giulietta e Romeo (1825), 
Romani’s I Capuleti e i Montecchi (1830); 
3. Libretti based almost exclusively on Shake- 
speare: Marcello’s Romeo e Giulietta (1865), 
Barbier’s and Carré’s Roméo et Juliette (1867), 
D'Ivry’s Les Amants de Vérone (1878), Bark- 
worth’s Romeo and Juliet (1916); 4. A libretto 
marked by experimentation and use of sym- 
bolism: Rossato’s Giulietta e Romeo (1922). 
Shakespeare’s play is found to be a primary 
source for all libretti except those of the 
second category and probably Ségur’s; the more 
lyrical passages from Shakespeare appear most 
popular with adaptors. The librettists also 
tended to draw on the works of earlier writers 
of opera books on the same subject, especially 
on those of the same nationality. Other sources, 
notably DaPorto’s pre-Shakespearian Italian 
novella, are suggested, but the use of Shake- 
speare is greater than uses of other sources 
and represents an ever increasing factor. The 
libretti differ appreciably in quality, with those 
more closely following Shakespeare being, in 
general, superior. There is much evidence of 
influence of contemporary thought on the 
libretti. Frequently, but not necessarily, some 
operatic tradition was followed to the detriment 
of the dramatic effectiveness. All adaptations 
seem closely related to Romantic than to 
Classic ‘iterary traditions. 


Peterson, Ralph W., “An Analysis of the 
Drama Program in Representative Okla- 
homa High Schools,” Ph.D., U. of Denver. 


The purposes of this study were: 1. To bring 
together all the information available concern- 
ing the drama programs in Oklahoma high 
schools, the preparation of the teachers and 
their salaries, and the finances of the drama 
departments. 2. To evaluate the information 
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gathered and make recommendations for the 
improvement of the high school drama _ pro- 
gram. 

The method used by the author was analy- 
tical in procedure. The major portion of the 
factual material gathered was obtained from 
answers to a questionnaire sent to the high 
schools of the state of Oklahoma. A total of 
six hundred and eighty-three questionnaires 
were sent out the initial time. After a lapse of 
three weeks a second questionnaire was sent 
to those not answering the first questionnaire. 
Of the total questionnaires sent out, two hun- 
dred and fifty-three were answered and used 
for tabulation in this study. All schools were 
classified according to enrollment. Enrollment 
of 500 or above was class A; 150-500 was Class 
B; and up to 150 was class C. There were 48 
class A schools and 25, of this class answered the 
questionnaire. There were 84 class B schools 
of which 70 answered the questionnaire. There 
were 551 class C schools and 158 answered the 
questionnaire. The questionnaire had about 
50 questions to be answered which were con- 
cerned with phases of the dramatic programs in 
the schools. All the information received on 
these questionnaires from the three classes of 
schools necessitated making sixty-two tables. 
One of the questions on the questionnaire was 
to list the plays given by the school during 
the previous three years. The author evaluated 
these plays on the basis of the following 
criteria: 1. Had this play been 
professionally? 2. 
mum royalty of twenty-five dollars? 3. Was the 


produced 
Did this play have a mini- 


play a dramatization of an accepted classic? 
The order magazines of the leading publishers 
of plays supplied the answers to the above 
questions. If “yes” could be answered to any 
one of the above questions, the play was 
listed as acceptable for high school use. Other- 
wise, the play was listed as questionable. Titles 
of 642 plays were submitted, and of this num- 
ber, 125 could be listed as acceptable. 

In addition to the questionnaire, the author 
personally visited 24 representative high schools. 
The state was divided into six college districts 
as outlined by the State Board of Education 
and each class of schools was represented in 
the visitation to each district. The visit was 
made to obtain first hand as well as complete 
information regarding the drama _ programs. 
The outline followed in these visits was more 
brief than the questionnaire. 

A final factor in the method of this thesis 
was a letter sent to each State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in each of the forty-eight 
states. This letter requested information con- 


cerning the state requirements for preparation 
of teachers and preparation of the course. The 
results provided a basis for comparative analysis 
of the Oklahoma drama program: with the 43 
states which answered the letter. 

Among the results, it was found: the teachers 
are not prepared adequately for teaching of 
drama; facilities are not sufficient; 19.4% of the 
plays presented met qualifications as acceptable 
plays; the income from plays does not return 
to the drama program; the average speech 
teacher does not receive the consideration he 
should. 

Attention is called to these more significant 
recommendations: the school administration 
should give the drama teacher more considera- 
tion and become better acquainted with the 
drama program and its objectives; a standard- 
ization of the course work should be estab- 
lished; the standard of the plays presented 
should be raised; the quality of productions 
should have precedence over the pressure of 
winning at the play festivals. 


Abstract by Harotp Y. Hunker, U. of Denver. 


Reardon, William Robert, “Banned in Bos- 
ton: A Study of Theatrical Censorship 
in Boston from 1630 to 1950,” Ph.D., Stan- 
ford U. 


The study of theatrical censorship in Boston 
has a dual purpose: It is primarily a con- 
temporized record and evaluation of theatrical 
censorship in Boston. At the conclusion of this 
historical account, a total evaluation of Bos- 
tonian censorship has been appended. 

The examination has centered mainly on the 
censorship of so-called “legitimate” plays. Men- 
tion of other censcrial activities has been 
necessitated however by certain intimate rela- 
tionships with the nature of the topic. The 
chronological period from 1890 to 1950 is of 
the greatest quantitative importance. In order 
that the bases for present Bostonian censorship 
might be more clearly comprehended, however, 
it was deemed essential that the legal founda- 
tions for censorship be presented. Accordingly, 
the first three chapters deal with the legislative 
prohibitions on theater in Massachusetts dur- 
ing the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries. It is believed that the entire history 
of legislative prohibitions on plays has been 
covered in this work. 

In addition to the legal history, the tremen- 
dous influence of religious, social, racial, and 
political groups on censorial activities in Bos- 
ton has been treated in detail. Particular 
cognizance has been accorded to the influence 
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of the New England Watch and Ward Society 
and to the more recent activities of the clergy 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 


A tabulation of the major theatrical per- 
formances censored in Boston contains the 
following information: The year; title of 
production; reason for the censorial action, as 
announced by the authorities; reason for the 
consorial action, as derived from an examina- 
tion of contemporary accounts. 


Richardson, Genevieve, “Costuming on the 
American Stage 1751-1901: a Study of the 
Major Developments in Wardrobe Prac- 
tice and Costume Style,” Ph.D., U. of 
Illinois. 


This study shows, chronologically, the slow 
development and changes occurring in the 
handling and the style of costumes from the 
indiscriminate, often inappropriate, use of 
contemporary dress of the earliest period, to 
the practice, well-established by 1901 of de- 
signing costumes for play, character, actor, 
and period. 

Three major phases of theatre history serve 
as convenient time divisions and as background 
against which costume uses may be seen in 
perspective. The first period, beginning in 
1751 with the earliest extant comment on the 
costume of a professional company, ends in 
1794. This date marks the change from the 
rude houses and few companies of the early 
years to a period, ending in 1861, of extensive 
theatre building, of the traveling star, of the 
repertory company. The third runs from 
1861 to 1901 when the rise of American realism 
and interest in historical accuracy brought about 
many needed reforms. For each 
period, ownership, sources of supply, and care 
of costume are considered under the general 
heading of “Wardrobe Practice,” and, under 
“Style,” contemporary dress for stage purposes, 
traditional stage dress, historical accuracy, spe- 
cial design, appropriateness and reforms are 
described or discussed. As practices in Ameri- 
can costuming originated in England and long 
remained under English influence, the study 
also examines English costuming from 1750 to 
1825. 


costume 


In the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
costumes were the property of the theatre 
Actors chose their own on a first-come, first- 
served basis, supplementing an inadequate or 
worn-out wardrobe by purchases sometimes 
paid for by the management. Wardrobe keepers 
and dressers cared for the costumes and as- 
sisted the actors. With few exceptions, regard- 


less of the play’s period or country, or the 
character’s economic position, most costumes 
were the rich, contemporary English street 
and court dress. However, certain traditional 
accessories denoted Roman and Oriental figures 
and a modified Elizabethan dress garbed some 
of the Shakespearean characters. Patrons ob- 
jected to the inappropriateness and lack of 
unity. 

These complaints led to many costume re- 
forms during the next half century. By 1861, 
wardrobe keepers chose and assigned theatre- 
owned costumes appropriate to the social posi- 
tion of the character. Often, however, to fulfill 
the costume demands of the repertory system, 
managements allotted extra sums to actors and 
made them responsible for their own dress, a 
practice resulting in the usual unsuitability. 
Too, the English visiting stars with their mag- 
nificent wardrobes made American costumes 
seem poor indeed. Certain American stars, 
however, began to costume realistically the 
economically poorer characters and such Ameri- 
can types as the Indian and the Negro. But, 
in spite of Charles Kean’s example of especially 
designed, historically accurate dress, America 
lagged far behind England in the adoption 
of such reforms. Costume had little relation 
to the wing and shutter scenery still in general 
use. 

After 1861, the changing physical conditions 
of the theatres, the gradual change from rep- 
ertory to the longer runs of individual plays, 
the growing popularity of the box set and the 
realistic play, underscored the need for suitabil- 
ity, historical accuracy, and unity in costume 
and scenery. Some managements hired per- 
manent designers, others patronized the flourish- 
ing theatre costumers; but the majority pro- 
vided only period dress and the most extrava- 
gant modern costumes. 


By 1901, although the vogue for the extrava- 
gant dress of the sixties still found expression 
in the gorgeously costumed, the realistic play, 
realistically costumed, was the accepted style. 
Costumes created for a particular production 
were designed for appropriateness, and unity, 
with detailed realism for modern plays and 
historical accuracy for plays of earlier periods. 


The author based her study primarily on 
period play-bills, journals, autobiographies, 
preserved costumes, prints and photographs 
of actors in costumes. She illustrated her con- 
clusions by references to, and explanations of, 
seventy appended photographs. 


Abstract by MAry ARBENzZ, U. of Illinois 
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Scanlon, Paul Francis, “The Place of Andre 
Birabeau in the Modern French Theatre,” 
Ed.D., New York U. 


The problem of this study 
analysis and evaluation of the work of a modern 
French dramatist. It was resolved by determin- 
ing and analyzing the relationship of (1) Andre 
Birabeau’s plays with those other French dram- 
atists, and (2) an analysis of criticisms of 
Birabeau’s work to determine the qualities of 
his plays and the importance of his contribu- 
tions to the French theatre. 

The first section of the study is designed to 
develop an understanding of the history of 
dramatic art in France and its developments 
during the years 1887-1914, and any possible 
influence earlier playwrights may have had on 
Birabeau. The second section is a study of the 
French theatre from 1914-1938 and its trends 
and developments at the time of Birabeau’s 
advent and his relationship with contemporary 
French playwrights. The third section analyzes 
the plays of Andre Birabeau, as produced in 
the New York and Parisian commercial the- 
atres, 1914-1938. The concluding section of 
the dissertation is concerned with a determina- 
tion of the problems stated. Conclusions are 
drawn endeavoring to identify and analyze the 
contributions of Andre Birabeau to the French 
theatre. 

Conclusions: 1. Although some revolutionary 
changes had been brought about by the Avant- 
Garde movement, French drama retained its 
stronghold of conventionalism. 2. Birabeau’s 
work is well regarded by the majority of the 
French critics who praise his plays for their 
range and variety and rich fertility of invention. 
There are a few who think Birabeau is over- 
rated but who grant him a high place among 
the Boulevard playwrights. His work is criti- 
cized by the American critics for bizarre themes 
and for weakness in plot structure, verbosity, 
and lack of dramatic action. 3. Whether 
Birabeau is to be placed high or low in the 
ranks of present day French dramatists, the 
fact that he is one of the most important play- 
wrights for the Boulevard theatre is denied by 
but a few. 4. Although the evidence is incon- 
clusive, indications are found that Andre Bira- 
beau has made significant contributions to the 
Boulevard theatre. 

Abstract by DorornHy Mutcrave, New York U. 


involved the 


Smith, Herbert Leigh, “The Presentational 
Theater and Drama,” Ph.D., Cornell U. 
The central problem of the thesis is the 

definition of the term “presentational,” which 


the author seeks to clarify as a contribution to 
the theory of the theater and drama. This 
concept is seen in opposition to that of the 
“representational,” with late nineteenth-cen- 
tury Naturalism regarded as the culmination of 
representational objectives in the legitimate 
theater. 

The main body of the thesis is a description 
of twentieth century theater and drama, focus- 
ing attention upon those aspects of writing and 
production which may be characterized a priori 
as at least “non-representational.” Using criteria 
previously set forth, the writer sifts the efforts 
of recent and contemporary producers, play- 
wrights, actors, and scenic artists for evidence 
of presentational approaches to a new art of 
the theater and drama. He concludes that the 
twentieth century has not yet generated a the- 
ater as significantly presentational as those 
theaters which antedate the Renaissance in 
Italy and the Restoration in England. 


The genesis of a presentational theater and 
drama in our day is not so much dependent 
upon the reform of scene, dramatic language, 
or dramatic structure as it is upon a reconstitu- 
tion of the inter-active relationship of actor and 
audience. This relationship would emphasize 
the living and momentous character of the 
theatrical experience, sharply differentiating 
the legitimate stage from the mechanical theatre 
of the cinema. The theater must at the same 
time clarify its objectives as a functional unit 
in modern society. 

The major representational and “scientific” 
objectives of Naturalism have been absorbed by 
and diverted into the motion picture, leaving 
the legitimate stage dominated by an atten- 
uated mixture of “realism” and “symbolism.” 

Most of the “non-representational” efforts of 
this century have reacted against various aspects 
of Naturalism, without rejecting representa- 
tionalism as a basic theory, and without dis- 
covering a new basic orientation in _ society. 
The recent work of Bertolt Brecht may be re- 
garded as exceptional in this connection. 

The theater requires 
based upon the desired 
ship of actor and audience, and the rudimentary 
achievement of this architecture is necessary 
for the development of a new drama. 


a new architecture 


inter-active relation- 


Any new language of dramatic expression, 
such ‘as “poetic” dialogue, must arise logically 
from the structure and development of the 
drama envisioned. Poetic values cannot be 
foisted upon existing forms as separate aesthet- 
ic desiderata. 

The “arena” theaters tend to function as con- 
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fused remnants of the Naturalistic decline, but 
may prove a step toward the new architecture. 
A complete circle or completed square, how- 
ever, continues the theatrical separation of the 
actor and audience, even though it places 
them in close physical approximation. Presenta- 
tional theaters of the past have utilized three- 
sided stages, or acting areas of an incomplete 
circle. 

The presentational theater is the theater of 
actor-dominance and actor-suzerainty. Conse- 
quently, two new presentational theaters are 
possible: (1) a theater of the “first time,” de- 
voted to protagonistic expression and spon- 
taneous creativity, not subject to the categories 
of critical judgment reserved for (2) a theater 
based upon disciplined preparation and per- 
formance skill, having a pre-determined con- 
tent. The present confused state of the theater 
and drama may be in large measure due to 
the fact that it continues a vain representa- 
tional competition with the theater of the 
machine. In addition, it may suffer from a 
mixing and muddling of expressive-therapeutic 
and demonstrative-aesthetic objectives, thus 
failing to serve either effectively. 


Snyder, William W., “Three Plays by Max 
Frisch, A Translation,” Ph.D., U. of 
Denver. 


Mr. Snyder did these translations with the 
idea of increasing American understanding of 
the way Europeans lived, especially during the 
Second World War. The International Theater 
Institute of UNESCO has arranged for many 
such translations as an aid to International The- 
atre Month during which member nations agree 
to produce foreign plays to promote world 
understanding. Significantly, Mr. Snyder chose 
the three most successful plays of Max Frisch, 
leading contemporary Swiss playwright. 

“Now They Sing Again” teaches the futility 
of revenge especially as in war. Frisch uses 
dramatic episodes of hostage executions and 
an air raid. The dead, enemies in life, share 
their ideas of life and find a new peace living 
together in Heaven. The end predicts more 
suffering as the dead try but are unable to 
communicate to the living the tragedy of their 
planned revenge. 

“The Chinese Wall” turns tragic when the 
public hero and enemy of the tyrannical em- 
peror temporarily abandons his principles of 
truth in order to escape alive with the princess. 
Ironically, this weakening turns her love to 
doubt and he loses this love as well as his 


self respect. The theme here seems to be 


freedom of the individual as opposed by com- 
promising forces. 

“When The War Was Over” is based on a 
true happening in Berlin during the Russian 
occupation. It weaves a love between a German 
woman and a Russian officer. She gives herself 
to the Russian to protect her soldier husband 
hiding in the basement of their home, which 
is occupied by the Russians. At first forced to 
present herself to him she soon becomes at- 
tracted by his kindness and falls in love. 
The forces involved are well portrayed in 
conversations between husband and wife when 
she returns to the cellar each day after serving 
as companion to the Russian. 

The author calls Frisch’s main theme “hu- 
man unkindness.” A noted difference in these 
plays is the departure from the Ibsen form of 
realism or objective appearences to a more 
introspective form. This fits in well with 
the present trend to psychoanalysis. Switzer- 
land felt the war as a ringside spectator. 
Personal tales from the mouths of escapees 
were common. Snyder translates Frisch: “We 
were spared the actual suffering, but we were 
too close to laugh.” This viewpoint, somewhat 
detached but intimate too, left him with “the 
seldom found freedom to remain just.” 

Frisch tries to maintain a similar objectivity 
in his audience. He invites the audience to 
criticize the character more than to identify 


with him. The translation itself has been 
called well done. These plays were successes 
in European countries. Perhaps American 


audiences will find them as valuable. 


Abstract by WeLpoNn SELTERSs, U. of Denver 


Stanback, Thurman Willis, “A Study of 
Twelve ‘Unsympathetic’ Women Charac- 
ters in Modern Drama,” Ph.D., Cornell U. 


The purpose of the study is to examine the 
playwright’s treatment of the following women 
characters: Rebecca West in 
Henrik Ibsen (1886), Laura in 
August Strindberg (1887), Hedda Gabler in 
Hedda Henrik Ibsen (1890), Abbie 
Putnam in Desire Under the Elms: Eugene 
O’Neill (1924), Harriet Craig in Craig’s Wife: 
George Kelly (1925), Mrs. Phelps in The 
Silver Cord: Sidney Howard (1927), Nina Leeds 
in Strange Interlude: Eugene O'Neill (1928), 
Mary Tilford in The Children’s Hour: Lilliam 
Hellman (1934), Regina Giddens in The Little 
Foxes: Lillian Hellman (1939), Mae Wilenski 
in Clash By Night: Clifford Odets (1942), 
Regina Hubbard in Another Part of the 
Forest: Lillian Hellman (1946), Blanche Dubois 
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in A Streetcar Named Desire: Tennessee Wil- 
liams (1947). 

The writer uses “unsympathetic” in the title 
to imply an unfavorable attitude which would 
probably be felt if the character were met in 
life. On the other hand, the writer attempts to 
illustrate that, although these characters deviate 
from the generally accepted norms of the 
society in which they appear or exhibit traits 
of ruthless disregard for the feelings of others, 
in the drama _ they become aesthetically 
“sympathetic” as a direct result of the manner 
in which they are treated by the playwright. 


The procedure followed was to examine each 
character separately, quoting from the script 
to exemplify the most significant points. In 
addition to characterization through action, 
consideration was given to _ characterization 
through opinion expressed by other characters; 
through self-exposition by the character her- 
self; and through use of the stage direction. In 
each analysis the motivations for the most 
significant actions were examined for clarity, 
for plausibility, and for consistency. Other 
elements of characterization considered were: 
the relationship of the character to other 
characters in the play; the static or dynamic 
quality of the character; the extent to which 
the playwright employs a direct sociological 
or psychological treatment; the particular 
problems of acting presented by the character. 

The writer suggests that “aesthetic sympathy” 
for the character is achieved by the play- 
wright in the following manner: 1. He limits 
his subject to include only those elements 
which support the kind of treatment of 
character in which he is engaged. 2. He 
introduces his character early, establishing the 
important qualities of the character, and then 
strengthens the original impression through 
detailed exemplification. 3. He supplies 
adequate motivations to explicate the actions 
of the character, keeping subsequent actions 
consistent with those which precede them. 
4. He sets up. patterns of expectancy that 
control the attention of the reader and 
spectator. 5. He organizes his material so that 
the character becomes a vital part of the total 
action of the play. 6. He endows the character 
with qualities that command interest and 
attention. 


The “aesthetic sympathy” resulting from this 
treatment of character, the author suggests, may 
be explained—from the point of view of the 
reader and spectator—in the following terms: 
1. He is consciously or unconsciously aware of 
a separation from the life situation. 2. He is 





aware of the plausibility of the actions of the 
character because these actions are consonant 
with human experience and because they are 
consistent with other actions which have 
established the essential nature of the character. 
3. He understands the character because of its 
clarity of motivation and its fullness of treat- 
ment; he believes in the truth of the character 
as a consequence of this understanding. 4. He 
is interested in the actions of the character 
because of the vividness of exemplification in 
the treatment. 5. He perceives the character as 
an essential part of a unified whole. 


Wagner, Hilda Stahl, “A History of Forms 
of Dramatic Expression in Mount Holyoke 
College, 1837-1950,” Ph.D., Columbia U. 


In this study the problem was that of col- 
lecting, selecting, analyzing, and synthesizing 
materials for a history of forms of dramatic 
expression in’ Mount Holyoke College, a 
pioneer institution for the higher education of 
women. In the main, the sources were primary 
ones, found in the large coilections of the 
Archives (ms. collection) and College History 
(printed collection) in the Williston Memorial 
Library of Mount Holyoke College. Important 
sources other than library collections were those 
in the individual files of various play produc- 
tion sponsors. 


The dramatic history had as its setting the 
characteristic educational pattern of the col- 
lege, and was inclusive of such aspects as the 
influences on forms of dramatic expression, the 
sponsors and their scope of activity, the types 
of dramatic expression, important events in the 
evolution of the dramatic programs of the col- 
lege and a compilation of all organized forms of 
dramatic expression found in the college from 
1888. Materials concerning the different produc- 
ing units were organized in four chronological 
periods: from 1837 through 1887, there were 
elementary and unorganized forms of dramatic 
expression in connection with religious, curri- 
cular and extra-curricular aspects of the 
through 1906, 
dramatics were organized under class sponsor- 


seminary life; from 1888 


ship; from 1907 through 1928, a highly diversi- 
fied dramatic program developed under the 
supervision of the newly established and power- 
ful Dramatic Club; from ig29 through 1950, 
the experimental spirit dominated the dramatic 
production of the-campus, under the leader- 
ship of the Laboratory Theatre, the first 
theatre of that region built for the production 


of original plays. 
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Although forms of dramatic expression arose 
vecause of the isolation of the institution, and 
developed because Mount Holyoke wished to 
keep pace with other colleges, the personal 
influence of administrators and dynamic and 
creative faculty members was the _ greatest 
impetus to the growth of the total dramatic 
program. 


The sponsors of play production were many. 
Approximately twenty organizations produced 
regularly in one period or another, miscel- 
laneous groups produced intermittently. Broad- 
ly speaking, diverse types of play production 
units might be categorized in two groups, the 
curricular and the extra-curricular. Slightly less 
than half of the plays presented were sponsored 
by curricular groups—the Speech Department, 
the Laboratory Theatre, the six foreign lan- 
guage departments (French, German, Latin, 
Greek, Italian, Spanish) and the Department of 
English Literature and Drama. On the extra- 
curricular side were the class organizations 
(seniors, juniors, sophomores, and freshmen), 
the Dramatic Club, six residence halls, the 
faculty, and miscellaneous groups such as the 
College Settlements Association, Le Giocose, 
sororities, and state clubs. Making money and 
upholding traditions were main objectives of 
the extra-curricular sponsors whose aims were 
often at cross purposes. The education of partic- 
ipating students and audiences was the main 
objective of the curricular sponsors. 


Modern plays were produced more frequently 
by both curricular and extra-curricular groups. 
Original plays were in second place as to 
frequency of presentation and accounted for a 
third of the productions. Tied for third place 
were medieval and Shakespearean plays, and 
plays from the period of 1650 through 1870. 
Least frequently produced were plays of Greek 
and Roman origin. 

From 1837 to 1950, the pendulum twice 
completed its swing from centralization to 
decentralization of control of dramatic produc- 
tion. After having passed through three 
climactic or peak production points (1903, 
1907, 1930) followed by periods of lessening 
dramatic activity, the college dramatic program 
still shows a pattern of much activity on the 
part of diverse sponsors. Yet, by the 1940's, the 
integration of many dramatic production units 
became apparent. For example, the foreign 
language departments and the Department of 
English Literature regularly gave joint produc- 
tions with the Laboratory Theatre. A definite 
trend toward a third period of centralization of 
control of the multi-sponsored, college dramatic 
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program was emerging as the study ended in 
June, 1950. 


Warfield, J. W., “A History and Evaluation 
of the Wisconsin Players of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,” Ph.D., U. of Utah. 


It is the purpose of this study to set forth 
the history of this group and to evaluate, in 
so far as the limitations prescribe, its work and 
contributions to the development of the little 
theatre in this country. 

The Wisconsin Players were organized as an 
experimental stage society in 1gog. Although 
they did not consider themselves a little 
theatre, they were actually pioneers in the 
movement. From the year of their founding, 
they established and maintained standards of 
dramatic training and production equal to the 
best of ‘little theatre’ work in America. Their 
activities included major plays presented in the 
large commercial theatres of Milwaukee, a 
complete Workshop training program and 
production schedule, a School of Dramatic Art, 
a children’s training group, a Junior training 
group, the production of radio plays, touring 
of their best productions, the importation of 
leading poets, and the sponsorship of incoming 
theatrical and literary events. 


The Players not only served as an inspiration 
for other similar groups in the country, but 
also formulated a program designed to make 
the theatre a vital part of community life. 
Their program was to stimulate the community 
to an awareness of the best in dramatic liter- 
ature and theatrical production and to allow 
full participation of the community in the 
Players’ activities. 

The aims and purposes of the Players’ were 
definite and clear. They organized to raise 
the standard of dramatic appreciation in the 
community. This was to be accomplished 
through careful selection of plays and high 
performance standards. A second aim was to 
encourage pubiic support of incoming profes- 
sional groups. A third aim was to encourage the 
reading of good plays in English and English 
translations of foreign classics. The Players 
emphasized this aim through their play-reading 
groups, Workshop programs, and the production 
of outstanding foreign plays. Another aim was 
to encourage the translation, composition, and 
publication of plays of a high literary standard. 
This was accomplished by encouraging native 
writers to contribute to the repertoire of the 
group. The best plays were presented and 
published in volumes issued by the organization. 
A final aim of the Players was to establish a 
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semi-professional group which should present 
high-class plays at cost price. This was to be 
accomplished partially through Workshop 
productions for public hearing, and partially 
through the touring companies which were 
composed of the best actors selected from with- 
in the organization. 

The Wisconsin Players established the 
equivalent of a modern educational theatre. 
They were the first to see the need for edu- 
cating the public to a better understanding of 
drama and the first to stimulate and encourage 
native playwriting. They emphasized the 
production of little-known foreign plays as 
they felt this work provided an educational 
and cultural stimulus to the public that could 
not be offered in the commercial theatre. 


The Players were the first to establish an 
experimental Workshop theatre for testing 
techniques of production and for training 
personnel in the various arts and crafts of the 
theatre. The Star-System of the professional 
stage was not condoned by the Players. A 
School of Dramatic Art was established by the 
Players as an outgrowth of the Workshop 
program. A childrens section was organized 
within the membership to promote an ap- 
preciation and better understanding of good 
drama and theatre. This group was followed by 
the organization of a Junior group of teen- 
agers who were given the same training and 
opportunities offered to the adults. 

Radio work was added to the activities in 
order to reach a larger audience and to spread 
the ideals of the Players throughout the state. 
Original and adapted plays were presented in 
Workshop form. The Players were the first 
experimental group to take their best produc- 
tions to cities throughout the Mid-West and as 
far East as New York. The touring companies 
helped to spread the aims of the Players to 
many areas and influenced the development of 
similar groups. 

The Wisconsin Players provided a dramatic 
need in the lives of the people of their com- 
munity and raised the standards of the theatre 
by the sincerity and honesty of their work. 
Their history is the history of a group of 
pioneers in our American theatre. To the 
Wisconsin Players goes the credit for the 
creation and development of the educational 
theatre in America and the credit for giving 
positive impetus to the little theatre movement. 


Withey, Joseph Anthony, “The Language of 
Form in the Theatre,” Ph.D., Cornell U. 


The purpose of this study is to examine a 


particular approach to the transfer of the 
dramatic text to the stage. 


First, the writer considers the theory and 
practice of metteurs en scéne who worked 
within the period extending roughly from 
1890 to 1930. Craig, Appia, Reinhardt, and 
Meyerhold are among these. An evaluation of 
this material suggests that the form of the 
dramatic text is the key to its meaningful 
expression. 

Second, the writer attempts to establish the 
means, or agents, by which the form of the 
dramatic text becomes manifest. The complete 
experience of the play lies embedded in its 
structural form. The experience manifests it- 
self through such agents as fusion of meanings, 
rhythmic progression, dominant emotions, and 
distortion. If one adopts the view that structural 
characteristics of visual form can be compared 
to similar characteristics in human experience 


(striving and yielding, attack and retreat, etc.), 


these same agents may be employed to give 
the play visual form on the stage. Further, 
typical plays written since the time of Ibsen 
depict an experience which shows characters 
intimately related with environmental objects 
and events. Therefore, assuming that the text 
is the governing factor, the complete experi- 
ence of these plays cannot be fully com- 
municated by an abstract atmospheric mise en 
scéne. Environment must play the dynamic 
part allotted to it. Gestalt theory, as it ap- 
plies to the arts, is drawn upon heavily in this 
phase of the study. 

Third, the writer inquires how the transfer of 
form from dramatic text to stage can be ef- 
fected. There are two measures common to both 
the textual presentation and the _ theatrical 
presentation—space and time. The application 
of these common measures is facilitated by the 
presence of movement as the directing principle 
in the formal development of both presenta- 
tions. Movement in space-time enables the 
metteur en scéne to correlate the two forms at 
given points and given times. John Dewey’s 
notion of space-time is adopted and employed 
in this phase of the study. 

Finally, the writer has examined how the 
various sensuous elements may be organized 
by those same agents which operate within the 
dramatic text. Craig has pointed out that 
“visible signs can be used with as great a play 
of fancy as language.” Descriptions of produc- 
tions reveal that each sensuous element pos 
sesses individual expressive characteristics; these 
characteristics affect the usefulness of the 
attempt at a 


element in any structural 
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synthesis. Movement, line and mass, color, 
light, and sound are the elements examined. 
Experimental studies of the psychological ef- 
fect of these elements (by such persons as 
Rudolf Arnheim, Kate Hevner, James Mursell, 
and Benjamin Kouwer) are joined with 
observations of their effect upon audiences (by 
such persons as Huntley Carter, Kenneth Mac- 
Gowan, H. G. Scheffauer, and Oliver Sayler). 
This final phase of the study makes up about 
two-thirds of the thesis. 


Findings: 1. The structural nature of the 
dramatic text, together with the playwright’s 
evident interest in his characters’ relationship 
to environmental objects and events, suggests 
that a dynamic environmental mise en scéne is 
functionally superior to one which is merely 
atmospheric in a static sense. 2. In organizing 
the Mise en scéne, the form of the dramatic text 
can be used directly as the basis for the form of 
the staged play. The same agents are operative 
in both the verbal presentation and the visual 
presentation. The measures of space and time 
may be applied to both the written play and 
the staged play. 3. The available evidence sug- 
gests that, if the visual and sound elements are 
properly chosen and effectively synthesized on 
the basis of their individual characteristics, 
these elements may in themselves have a high 
expressive potential. 


VI. Speech and Hearing Disorders 


Boehmler, Richard McDowell, “A Quantita- 
tive Study of the Extensional Definition of 
Stuttering with Special Reference to the 
Audible Designata,” Ph.D., State U. of 
Iowa. 


The main purpose of the present study was 
to investigate: (1) the relationship between 
the rated severity of moments of non-fluency 
and the behavior of judges in labeling these 
speech phenomena as stuttering; and (2) the 
relationship between the training of the judges 
and their behavior in labeling speech phenom- 
ena as stuttering. A minor purpose was to 
investigate the relationship between the type 
of non-fluency contained within a short sample 
of speech and the behavior of judges in labeling 
these speech phenomena as stuttering. 


The experimental items selected for study 
were 600 short samples of speech each contain- 
ing one moment of non-fluency. Three hundred 
of the samples were from the speech of non- 
stutterers and goo were from the speech of 
stutterers. Both the samples from the speech of 
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non-stutterers and samples from the speech of 
stutterers were sub-divided into three sub-groups 
—mild, average, and severe—depending upon 
the rated severity of the samples. Three groups 
of judges, two groups trained in speech path- 
ology at two different institutions, respectively, 
and one group with no such training, were 
used. The judges classified each of the 600 
speech samples as containing a stuttering non- 
fluency or as containing a non-stuttering non- 
fluency. 

Two criterion measures were employed: (1) 
frequency with which each judge applied the 
stuttering label within each of the six sub- 
groups, and (2) an extensional agreement index 
among the judges within each group for each 
of the 600 samples. The data were analyzed by 
the technique of analysis of variance with a 
three-dimensional factorial design in which the 
factors were Training, Origin, and Severity. A 
fourth experimental variable, type of non- 
fluency, was investigated by means of a X2 
test of independence. Previous to the main 
experiment, the samples had been divided into 
11 categories depending upon the type of non- 
fluency each contained. 

Findings: 1. The stuttering label is applied 
more frequently to the more severe non- 
fluencies. 

2. Groups of judges trained in speech path- 
ology apply the label stuttering to moments of 
non-fluency more frequently than do untrained 
judges. 

3. Judges are likely to label sound and 
syllable repetitions as stuttering whether the 
non-fluency is mild or severe. 

4- Judges are not likely to label revisions 
and interjections as stuttering. 

5. There is greater extensional agreement 
among judges on the mild and severe non- 
fluencies than on those of intermediate values, 

6. The extensional agreement for groups of 
judges in applying the label stuttering to 
moments of non-fluency is a function of the 
frequency with which the groups of judges 
apply the label stuttering, regardless of vari- 
ation in the degree of rated severity of the 
non-fluencies and of variation in the degree 
and type of training of the groups of judges. 


Brown, Irvin, “Abstract and Concrete Be- 
havior of Dysphasic Patients and Normal 
Subjects on the Goldstein-Scheerer Tests,” 
Ph.D., U. of Michigan. 


This study compares the performances of a 
group of patients with dysphasia and a group 
of normal individuals on the Goldstein-Scheerer 
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Tests of Abstract Behavior. These tests are 
based on the theory of Dr. Kurt Goldstein that 
all behavior can be classified as abstract or 
concrete and that the two groups can be 
predictably differentiated on the basis of their 
test performances. Goldstein’s contributions 
have been widely accepted, whereas his experi- 
mental data, where provided, have not been 
Statistically validated. 

Subjects of this study consisted of fifteen in 
the experimental group, drawn from the 
dysphasia therapy program at the University 
of Michigan Speech Clinic, matched with a like 
number of normal subjects, on the bases of 
sex, age, occupation, and education. The five 
tests of the Goldstein-Scheerer battery were 
divided into parts for which success or failure 
could be recorded. Insofar as possible the tests 
were administered exactly as Goldstein recom- 
mends. Data were compiled in terms of the 
total number of successes achieved by each 
subject on each test. These data were treated 
by several statistical techniques. 


The following null hypothesis is tested: There 
is not a significant difference in ability to be- 
have in abstract fashion, as defined by Gold- 
stein and as measured by the Goldstein-Scheer- 
er tests, between a group of normal individuals 
and a group of dysphasic patients. 


1. An overall comparison of performance 
shows that no significant difference in abstract- 
ing ability exists at the 5% level of confidence 
between the two groups. 

2. A difference between the two groups, how- 
ever, closely approached the 5% level for the 
results of the Stick Test, in favor of the normals. 


g. Closer examination of performance on the 
tests yielded data and observations which 
further clarify the nature of the abstract be- 
havior of the two groups. These data aid in 
making the tests more valuable clinical tools. 


a. Only one phase of the Stick Test need be 
retained. The copying phase was chosen as 
being more economical in time. 


b. On the Color Form Sorting Test, a signif- 
icant difference between the two groups in 
favor of the normals was found in the matter of 
requiring assistance (Experiment 3). It was 
recommended that this be made the crucial part 
of this test. 

c. The Cube Test, Object Sorting Test, and 
Color Sorting Test failed to show differences 
between the groups and it was recommended 
that they therefore be excluded from the 
series. It was further recommended, however, 
that more research be conducted with these 
tests with clearer instructions to the subjects. 


4. Due to the small sample in this experi- 
ment, the null hypothesis established originally 
can be supported, but not accepted. Goldstein’s 
hypotheses may be considered to be supported 
for the Stick Test, but not for the other tests. 

5- No relationship was established between 
achievement on the tests and age, occupation, 
and education. 

6. There is no clear-cut evidence of a re- 
lationship between test achievement of the 
experimental group and time since injury. 


Chreist, Fred Martin, “An Audiometric 
Study of Otosclerosis with Emphasis on 
Evidences of Sensory-Neural Change,” 
Ph.D., Northwestern U. 


The present investigation was undertaken 
to obtain information on the audiometric 
changes in air and bone conduction thresholds 
of patients having received the fenestration 
operation for clinical otosclerosis. The opera- 
tion had been performed on one ear, the 
other ear was surgically untreated during the 
time of the study. The measurements used in 
the study were selected from the otosclerosis 
file of a group of otologists who cooperated in 
the investigation. These data consisted of pre- 
and post-fenestration audiograms containing 
air and bone conduction threshold records. 
Comparisons were made of these thresholds 
taken at three periods; before, shortly after, 
and four or more years following the operation. 
One of the purposes of the investigation was 
to search for evidence of sensory neural de- 
generation associated with clinical otosclerosis. 


Analysis of the information obtained was 
conducted on several bases. The total population 
was studied, as well as various subgroups. Year 
of retest following the operation, surgeon’s 
classification, and immediate postoperative com- 
parisons were made to establish ‘significant dif- 
ferences in the operated and unoperated ears 
immediately after the operation and at periods 
four years or more later. Conclusions stated 
are based on comparisons of seven frequencies 
in air conduction and of five frequencies in 
bone conduction, as well as the average for 
the speech frequencies. 

Results of the comparisons made demon- 
strate that, on the average, the fenestrated ear 
retained the major part of the improvement 
in air conduction obtained as a result of the 
fenestration operation. The threshold levels of 
the unoperated ear in the speech frequencies, 
and at each frequency studied, indicated a 
small increased loss of acuity at all retest 
periods. 
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Bone conduction thresholds obtained gave 
evidence of improved hearing in both ears after 
the fenestration operation. Need for further 
investigation of the improvement in the un- 
operated ear was evident. When differences be- 
tween the operated and unoperated ears were 
studied at various periods, a regular pattern ap- 
peared. This pattern of differences resembled 
the size and shape of the Carhart Notch, de- 
scribed previously by other investigators. 


The results indicated little or no evidence 
of increased sensory neural degeneration dur- 
ing the period of study. No progressive drop 
in bone conduction thresholds and no signifi- 
cant high frequency decline in the air con- 
duction curve were evident in the data studied. 
Changes were noted in the bone conduction 
curves when immediate postoperative measure- 
ments were compared with thresholds obtained 
four or more years later. 

Comparisons were made between groups 
based on the surgeon’s prognostic classifica- 
tions. As would be expected, the pre- and 
post-operative air conduction thresholds of 
these three groups varied according to the class- 
ification. The “ideal” cases obtained the great- 
est gain, the “suitable” group the next, and 
the “limited and guarded prognosis” cases the 
least amount of improvement. Comparison 
of bone conduction thresholds for this group 
revealed that during the period of study the 
cases did not change classification from ideal to 
suitable, or from suitable to limited. 

One of the incidental findings of the study 
was the consistent appearance of a bow shaped 
configuration of the preoperative air conduction 
curve. The contour of this curve appeared to 
be significant for indicating features of stapes 
fixation in clinical otosclerosis. 

Final evaluation of the results can be made 
when the same kind of study has been carried 
out on a group of individuals having clinical 
otosclerosis on whom the fenestration operation 
had not been performed. Such a study might 
give more definitive evidence of sensory neural 
degeneration accompanying the encroachment 
of the disease. 


Clark, Warren J., “An Analytical Study of 
the Influence of English Orthography on 
Foreign Accent,” Ph.D., U. of Denver. 


The purpose of this study was to discover 
the phonetic interpretations of the English 
alphabet made by foreign born informants as 
shown by an analysis of the deviations from 
the general American speech used by these 
informants. 


Three methods were used for the investiga- 
tion of the influence of English orthography 
in foreign accent: 1. A comparison was made of 
the English speech of a group of five informants 
who came to the United States from countries 
where a Roman alphabet was regularly used 
and a group of five informants who came to 
the United States from countries where a non- 
Roman alphabet was regularly used. The 
former group was referred to as R group and 
the latter as the non-R group. 2. A comparison 
was made of the speech of each of the ten 
speakers when speaking spontaneously and 
when reading the recorded text of the spon- 
taneous speech aloud. Speech samples were 
two minutes in duration and were preserved 
on tape recordings. Each record was played 
back syllable by syllable and transcribed using 
a narrow system of notation. The symbols 
were basically those recognized by the I.P.A. 
After a six week waiting period a subject was 
asked to read his original sample from a pre- 
pared typescript and a second transcription was 
made and the two samples were compared for 
discrepancies which were entered in the tables 
for analysis. 3. A comparison was made of the 
sound-spelling relationships which occur in 
English and the speech deviations which oc- 
curred for each of these relationships in the 
speech of the informants. The phonemes of 
American English were related to their alpha- 
betical spellings. Thus it was possible to gener- 
ally group the letters in terms of complexity 
and regularity of the sound-spelling relation- 
ship. Thus, the sound-spelling relationships for 
the letter B are simple and regular: (hb), (bh ) 
and omitted as in “doubt.” The relationships 
for T are complex and irregular as: (th), (¢ 1), 
(f), (t), etc. and omitted as in “listen.” 


Tables of Deviations were prepared which 
listed deviant pronunciations for the various 
sounds related to the letters A, E, {, O, U, 
Semi-vowel U, AR, ER, IR, OR, UR, C, D, F, 
G, H, J, K, L, M, N, NG, P, Q, R, S, T, TH, 
V, W, Y, and Z. The deviation totals for the 
various groups were converted into percentages 
of the number of times a given letter occurred 
in the group in question. These percentages 
permitted direct comparisons between the 
groups. 

Conclusions: 1. It was concluded that members 
of the Roman group tended more often to 
mispronounce the various general American 
sounds than did members of the nen-Roman 
group. Ft was assumed that the Roman group 
might be more readily influenced by English 
orthography than the non-Roman group. The 
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conclusion appeared to be consistent with this 
assumption. 

2. Little difference occurred in the spon- 
taneous and oral reading performances of the 
informants and this dichotomy did not yield 
results which were consistent with those of the 
other two methods of investigation. 

3. The most unequivocal of all the findings 
resulted from the third method of investiga- 
tion. It was concluded that a_ relationship 
existed between the degree of simplicity and 
regularity of a sound-spelling relationship of 
a letter and that letter’s ranking on the per- 
centage deviation scale. Thus, if the sound- 
spelling relationships for a letter were simple, 
the prediction might be made that the foreign 
speaker of English would mispronounce the 
sound or sounds related to this letter a small 
percentage of the time that he used those 
sounds in speech. It the relationships were 
complex and irregular, a high percentage of 
deviations would be predicted. 


Abstract by Witt1Am H. Stites, U. of Denver 


Garrison, Geraldine, “A State Program for 
Speech and Hearing Services,” Ed.D., 
Columbia U. 


The phenomenal growth in interest of speech 
and hearing handicapped children since the 
Second World War has resulted in the organi- 
zation of state-wide speech and hearing pro- 
grams by a number of state education depart- 
ments; the Connecticut Education Department 
is among this group. 

The major purpose of this study was to re- 
view what had been done in Connecticut 
through the State Department of Education 
in the organization of the speech and hearing 
program in the public schools from 1946-1951, 
and in view of the findings, to make recom- 
mendations for improving and extending the 
program if such action was thought necessary 
for the welfare of the children in the state. 
In considering the program and the services 
rendered, attention was given to (1) the pro- 
gram for speech and hearing handicapped 
children at both the elementary and secondary 
level, (2) the hearing conservation program at 
both the elementary and secondary level and 
(3) a proposed speech education program for 
every child at the elementary level. 

Organizational trends in state speech and 
hearing programs were learned through data 
secured about the number and kinds of state 
programs in operation in 1951. Since the speech 
and hearing program was but one small seg- 
ment of the total educational program and 


since the physical, economic, and cultural forces 
in the state are reflected in public education, 
sone attention was given to understanding the 
total framework in which the Connecticut 
speech and hearing program functioned. In- 
formation was also secured on the specialized 
services rendered speech and hearing handi- 
capped children in Connecticut prior to the 
initiation of the state program, 1946. 


In determining to what extent the speech 
and hearing services at the local and state 
levels had met the needs of children, the phil- 
osophical concepts and objectives of elementary 
and secondary education and speech and hear- 
ing education were used as goals. The desired 
information for appraising the services was 
secured through (1) impressions received 
through conferences and visits with speech 
teachers, parents and school personnel by the 
State Speech and Hearing Consultant, (2) 
questionnaires sent school personnel and par- 
ents associated with the speech and hearing 
program and (3) reports of the Governor's 
Fact-Finding Commission on Educatic:i. 


From the information secured, it would 
seem that (1) although inadequacies needed to 
be corrected, the chief weakness of the speech 
and hearing program lay in its inability to 
provide for the many children who could 
benefit from such services and (2) approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the children needing 
speech correction required such instruction for 
minor speech and voice problems. 


Major recommendations with suggestions 
for implementation to improve existing services 
over a ten year period included: 

1. Extension of specialized services to in- 
clude all speech and hearing handicapped chil- 
dren being educated by public funds. 


2. Extension of the hearing conservation 
program to include all children being edu- 
cated by public funds. 

3. Improvement of services by (a) providing 
at least four speech lessons weekly, (b) limiting 
number of buildings in teacher’s daily schedule, 
(c) correlating speech instruction better with 
classroom activities, (d) providing closer co- 
operation between speech teacher and parents, 
(e) organizing more inservice training for school 
personnel and for speech teachers and (f) 
making the hearing test an educational experi- 
ence. 

4. Organization of a state-wide speech edu- 
cation program at the elementary level taught 
by the classroom teacher under the direction 
of the speech correction teacher that would 
enable (a) children with minor speech and 
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voice faults to develop good speech and voice 
and (b) all children to develop their potentiali- 
ties for expressing themselves in the group. 

5. Utilization in classroom speech _pro- 
gram of (a) existing school and community 
resources and (b) such speaking activities as 
auditory training, reporting, discussion, choral 
speaking, creative dramatics and radio and tele- 
vision to attain the objectives of speech edu- 
cation. 

6. Finally, suggestions for needed specialized 
knowledges and competencies for personnel 
participating in the state speech and hearing 
program. 


Graham, A. Bruce, “An Audiological and 
Otological Investigation of Normal Hear- 
ing Individuals with a Family History of 
Clinical Otosclerosis,” Ph.D., Northwest- 
ern U. 


Although otosclerosis has been discussed ex- 
tensively in the literature, little has been writ- 
ten on the early stages of the disease process. 
This study was designed to investigate the 
earliest effects of the otosclerotic lesion by 
testing a group of individuals in whom the 
probability of the existence of otosclerosis was 
greater than average. 

The procedures included completion of a 
case history questionnaire, administration of 
an otological examination, including selected 
tuning fork tests, and pure tone audiometric 
tests by both air conduction and bone conduc- 
tion. The otological examination and question- 
naire were utilized to eliminate the presence 
of any other ear pathologies and to search for 
those factors which have been reported as be- 
ing frequently associated with otosclerosis. The 
audiometric tests were designed to investigate 
the possible existence of minor shifts from the 
normal in auditory acuity. The validity of the 
audiometric test results was established by 
careful calibration of the clinical audiometer 
prior to the testing period on a normal hearing 
population and by daily measurements through 
the use of artificial ear and mastoid units to 
check the relative constancy of acoustic output 
for both air conduction and bone conduction 
circuits. 

Because otosclerosis has been reported to 
have a strong familial tendency, the experi- 
mental population was selected frm the blood 
relatives of individuals known to have clinical 
otosclerosis without the complication of any 
secondary nerve degeneration. The one hundred 
subjects selected for the experimental group 
were all within the age limits of nine through 


forty years, possessed no noticeable hearing loss, 
and had no other ear pathology. The data ac- 
cumulated were compared to a small normal 
hearing control population, to a cleft palate 
group with varying degrees of otitis media, 
and to a large normal hearing group from the 
National Health Survey. Analyses through 
standard statistical procedures provided the 
basic evidence from which the conclusions 
were drawn. 

The main findings of the study are as fol- 
lows: None of the factors frequently associated 
with otosclerosis, except possibly tinnitus, was 
reported to any marked degree. A history of 
decay of deciduous teeth, bone fractures, and 
the presence of blue scleras were noted 
among the members of the experimental popu- 
lation, but not with a frequency which possessed 
statistical significance. 

The air conduction contour exhibited by the 
experimental population possessed a_ signifi- 
cantly positive, or rising, slope from the point 
of greatest depression at 125 c.p.s. up to the 
least reduction in acuity at 2000 c.p.s. In the 
higher frequencies above this point there was a 
slight depression evident at 4000 c.p.s. with a 
minor rise again at 8000 c.p.s. 


The bone conduction pattern possessed a 
slightly trough-shaped contour with the point 
of greatest depression at 2000 c.p.s. This was 
also a significant deviation from the zero refer- 
ence line. 

The resulting air-bone relationship revealed 
a small conductive type hearing impairment, 
most evident at the lowest frequency, with a 
gradual diminution in the hearing loss up to 
2000 C.p.s. 

None of the configurations described above 
was evident in the small control population, in 
the cleft palate population with another type of 
conductive impairment of hearing, or in a 
large normal hearing group from the Na- 
tional Health Survey. 


Hood, Philip N., “A Study of the Speech 
Development and Related Factors in Spas- 
tic Hemiplegia,” Ph.D., Northwestern U. 


This research was undertaken to determine 
how speech develops in cerebral palsy and the 
manner in which intelligence and other measur- 
able variables in cerebral palsy, such as sex, 
age, birth weight, whether congenital or ac- 
quired, and whether convulsive or non-convul- 
sive, are related to one another and to speech 
development. In order to compare the mental 
functioning and the language and motor 
development of left- and right-sided cortical 
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involvements, the present series was limited to 
left and right spastic hemiplegics. 

The 334 subjects were taken from the case 
files of the medical adviser, an eminent medi- 
cal specialist, who classified them as to age, 
race, sex, whether congenital or acquired, left 
or right, and convulsive or non-convulsive and 
who determined, through parent interviews, the 
age of walking, talking words and sentences, 
and the birth weight. Intelligence was deter- 
mined by referral to qualified clinical psy- 
chologists. 

Within the limitations of the study, the fol- 
lowing facts emerge as descriptive of spastic 
hemiplegia: 

I. Language. Those cases whose onset of 
spastic hemiplegia occurred before language 
developed were nine months retarded from 
normals in acquiring first words. Of this 
group, the acquired cases, who had a period of 
some normal development, were somewhat bet- 
ter than the congenitals. Convulsives were eight 
months slower than non-convulsives and men- 
tally normals in achieving first words. There 
was no difference between the sexes nor between 
lefts and rights in word acquisition. 

Sentences developed six months later than 
normals in those cases whose onset of spastic 
hemiplegia occurred before sentences developed; 
or these, the acquired cases were somewhat 
superior to the congenitals. Mentally de- 
fectives were 13 months retarded from mentally 
normals, but no differences existed between 
convulsives and non-convulsives or lefts and 
rights. 

II. Intelligence. About 28 per cent of this 
series was mentally defective (below I.Q. of 65). 
Mental deficiency was associated with con- 
vulsions but distributed randomly with respect 
to sex, whether congenital or acquired, or 
whether left or right. 

The mean I.Q. score for the series was 77. 


Mean scores for males and females, for con- 
genitals and acquireds, and for lefts and rights 
were not significantly different; that of the 
convulsives was significantly lower than that 
of the non-convulsives by 12 points. Convulsives 
did not show deterioration with age. Mean I.Q. 
scores and the proportion of mental defectives 
did not change with age levels. The etiology of 
the spastic hemiplegia was not related to 
mean I.Q. scores. 

III. Motor. Those cases whose onset of 
spastic hemiplegia predated the development of 
walking were nine months retarded from 
normals in learning to walk. Of this group, 
the acquired cases were about five months re- 


tarded from normals, while the congenital 
cases were delayed nine months from normals. 
The convulsive congenital cases were retarded 
six months over the rion-convulsives; mentally 
defectives were 11 months slower than the 
mentally normal in learning to walk. Mental 
deficiency appeared to slow the learning of 
walking to a greater degree than did convul- 
sions. Lefts and rights did not differ significantly 
in the age of learning to walk. 


IV. Birth Weight. The congenital cases had 
a mean birth weight of 6.4, which is 0.7 of a 
pound lighter than normal infants. Of these, 
the convulsives tended toward heavier birth 
weights, while the mentally defectives tended 
toward lighter birth weights. Right spastic 
hemiplegics had a mean birth weight signif- 
icantly heavier than the lefts by 06 of a 
pound. Intelligence seemed to be better in post- 
matures than in prematures. 


Kessler, Ralph E., “A Study of Children 
with Moderate Hearing Loss,” Ed.D., The 
Pennsylvania State U. 


It has been the purpose of this study (1) to 
compare a group of public school children who 
have experienced moderate hearing loss and 
who have been successfully treated with a 
matched control group of children who have 
consistently had normal hearing, (2) to com- 
pare a group of children who have been 
diagnosed as having moderate losses and who 
have had no medical treatment or who have 
discontinued that treatment with a matched 
control group, (3) to compare the treated 
with the untreated students, (4) to try to 
isolate the factors operating to cause some 
youngsters to carry out a successful plan of 
treatment and others to go untreated, (5) to 
determine if the differences ‘found among 
groups were due to the presence or absence of 
a hearing loss or to other factors in the child’s 
environment. 

Four groups of children were studied: a 
treated, untreated, and two matched control 
groups. The children in the treated and un- 
treated groups met certain criteria; they either 
have or have had moderate hearing losses aver- 
aging thirty-five decibels in the better ear for 
speech reception; their losses resulted from com- 
mon etiology, and they have all been seen by 
the same otologist. There were twenty-one 
children in the treated group, thirteen in the 
untreated group, and an equal number in the 
matched control groups. The untreated group 
was especially small because most of the cases 
seen in the clinic of this type are treated suc- 
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cessfully, and only a small percentage of siu- 
dents found in the school and referred to the 
clinic have losses great enough to be classified 
as moderate. Control groups were matched on 
the basis of age, sex, grade placement, and 
mental age. 


Criteria for matching and comparison were 
based on the following tests: (1) hearing tests 
made with a pure-tone audiometer, (2) Massa- 
chusetts Vision Test, (3) California Test of 
Mental Maturity, (4) Rogers Test of Person- 
ality Adjustment, (5) California Achievement 
Test, (6) Mooney Problem Check Lists, (7) 
Sims Score Card of Socio-Economic Status, (8) 
Haggerty - Olson- Wickham Behavior Rating 
Schedules. In addition to the tests used, parent 
interviews were conducted, and individual case 
studies for each of the sixty-eight sudents 
were made. 


Conclusions: 1. Children who have had mod- 
erate hearing losses and have been successfuly 
treated show a tendency to be somewhat more 
maladjusted than their normal-hearing class- 
mates; teachers reveal that they exhibit a sig- 
nificantly greater number of behavior problems 
than youngsters who have never had impaired 
hearing. 

2. Children who now have moderate hearing 
loss show reliable differences in personality 
traits: in the number of behavior problems ex- 
hibited, and in academic achievement when 
compared with their normal classmates. 


g. Although the children who had hearing 
losses corrected were not significantly different 


‘from the normal children with whom they were 


compared except as noted in the number of 
behavior problems exhibited, they appeared to 
be more like their untreated classmates than 
different. This suggests that there may be a 
cumulative or continuing effect of impaired 
hearing on the individual after his hearing has 
been restored to normal. There may be a 
greater need for counseling and guidance with 
this group than one would suspect. 


4- The following factors appeared to have 
had some influence on whether or not a child 
would receive medical treatment or be denied 
treatment if he were discovered to have a hear- 
ing loss: (a) The extent of the parents’ educa- 
tion, (b) The income of the parents, (c) The 
state of employment, with the employed having 
the advantage, (d) The size of the family, (e) 
The understanding and recognition of the 
handicap, (f) The relationship of the parent 
with the school and with his child, (g) The 
willingness of the parent to accept a doctor's 
recommendation. 


5. It is thought that hearing loss has made 
a major contribution toward the maladjust- 
ment and poor achievement shown among the 
untreated children, but it cannot be said that 
it was this factor in isolation which made the 
significant differences between these children 
and those in the other groups since other 
influences were present. 


King, Paul T., “Perseverative Factors in a 
Stuttering and Non-Stuttering Popula- 
tion,” Ph.D., Pennsylvania State U. 


A survey of the literature on perseveration in 
general and specifically upon the perseverative 
tendencies in stutterers revealed a lack of con- 
clusive experimental evidence as to whether 
stutterers were, or were not, different from 
normal speakers in the amount of perseverative 
behavior they manifested. This survey also 
pointed out that previous experimenters were 
not in agreement about perseveration being a 
broad, underlying, group factor (as indicated by 
factor analytic statistical treatment) and of con- 
sequent importance as one of the human charac- 
teristics. 

The main experimental questions, in essence, 
asked: Are stutterers more perseverative than 
non-stutterers? In the attempts of this research 
to delineate the perseverative areas in which 
stutterers and non-stutterers were to be com- 
pared, three parts of the main experimental 
question were evolved. Namely: Are stutterers 
more perseverative than non-stutterers on (1) 
tests designed to measure alternating motor per- 
severation? (2) tests designed to measure dispo- 
sitional rigidity but which involved a motor 
element? (3) tests designed to measure sensory 
perseveration? 

\ total of ten tests was selected from three 
perseverative areas: the alternating motor area, 
the dispositional rigidity motor area, and the 
sensory area. These 10 tests were administered 
to 82 non-stutterering males, 55 non-stutterer- 
ing females, 72 stuttering males, and eight stut- 
tering females, Also a test of general intellec- 
tual ability was given to all the groups. 


Non-stuttering males were compared to stut- 
tering males, and non-stuttering females were 
compared to stuttering females as to the sig- 
nificance of the difference between mean per- 
severative scores on each test. An intercorrela- 
tional matrix was made for the stuttering 
groups (males and females combined) and non- 
stuttering groups (males and females combined) 
using the 10 perseverative tests and the test 
of general intellectual abilitv to ascertain if a 
group perseverative factor existed. An analy- 
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sis of variance on the stuttering males and non- 
stuttering males was performed to find out if 
the perseverative test areas were similar in 
levels of difficulty. The legitimacy by which 
the sexes could be statistically combined in 
some instances and not in others was consid- 
ered in the text. 

Results: 1. Stutterers were demonstrated to 
have significantly more perseverative tenden- 
cies in general than non-stutterers and were 
significantly more perseverative on specific tests 
which demanded a contiguous change of set. 
2. The perseverative tests used did not signif- 
icantly discriminate between  non-stuttering 
males and non-stuttering females in general, al- 
though, in some instances, specific tests did 
discriminate between the sexes. 3. No strong, 
general group factor of perseveration was 
shown to exist in the stuttering or non- 
stuttering populations as measured by these 
tests. 4. The performance of the subjects on 
these tests indicated that the perseverative 
areas did not stand out as units on the basis of 
the levels of difficulty of the tests. 


Knauf, Vincent Herbert, “The Effects of 
Cortical Ablations in Monkeys on the Gal- 
vanic Skin Response to Pure-Tone Stimu- 
lation,” Ph.D., U. of Wisconsin. 


The galvanic skin response, GSR, has been 
found to be useful in the clincal testing of 
hearing when the patient is unwilling or un- 
able to cooperate in standard pure-tone thresh- 
hold audiometry. It is important to learn the 
limitations of this response, particularly in 
those cases with possible cortical anomaly. 

In this study the GSR responses of a normal 
monkey and of monkeys with extensive damage 
to the cerebral cortex have been studied in 
relation to puretone stimulations at 250, 1000, 
4000 cps, as well as to electric shock and light. 
Unconditioned GSR’s to light, pure-tone (1000 
cps, 80 db), and shock stimulation were obtained 
from all monkeys, including a totally decorti- 
cate animal. Audiograms obtaned from the nor- 
mal monkey are comparable with audiograms 
from monkeys obtained by other experimen- 
ters who employed instrumental conditioning 
in contrast to classical conditioning with the 
GSR. 

Normal audiograms were obtained from the 
three operated animals with the following le- 
sions respectively: (1) removal of the pre- 
central limb areas and the supplementary 
motor areas bilaterally, together with ablation 
of parietal lobe, (2) bilateral ablation of the 
parietal lobe, the precentral and supplementary 


motor areas (except for the right precentral 
face area). and dorsal area 6, (3) removal of 
both frontal lobes except for the right pre- 
central face area and adjacent frontal oper- 
culum. 


On the other hand, an animal, who had his 
entire cortex removed bilaterally except the 
left precentral face area, the orbito-frontal 
(ie., prefrontal) cortex and anterior cingulate 
gyrus bilaterally, did not respond to pure-tones 
at lower than 35 db intensity. Since both audi- 
tory areas had been removed, the finding sug- 
gests the high thresholds may have been due 
to the destruction of cortical auditory areas. 
However, this conclusion cannot be drawn from 
this case since in other research being done 
concurrently no change in acuity was found 
(1) after bilateral removal of the temporal lobes 
and (2) with more limited removal of the 
auditory cortex, including the adjacent por- 
tion of the dorsai bank of the Sylvian fissure 
to which the auditory center is known to 
extend. 


In the total decorticate animal, the con- 
ditioned GSR’s were not obtainable during 
the period of forty-two days following final 
surgery during which he was available for 
testing. This failure of conditioned GSR’s 
was accompanied by a marked increase in the 
basal skin resistance. It is possible that both 
effects were the result of total removal of all 
autonomic centers. The unconditioned res- 
ponses to ‘sound, light, and shock remained. 


These findings suggest a number of con- 
clusions. It seems that there is no proportion- 
ate loss or impairment of conditioned GSR to 
pure-tone stimulation following lesions in- 
volving the cortical auditory areas. One ani- 
mal with combined removal of sensori-motor 
areas and the cortex of both occipital and 
temporal lobes showed only a considerable ele- 
vation of thresholds for the conditioned GSR. 
Additional experiments are needed to deter- 
mine whether or not this hearing loss is re- 
lated to the extent of the lesions. 


There apparently is no loss or impairment of 
conditioned GSR to pure-tone stimulation after 
lesions limited to sensori-motor cortex with- 
out damage to cortical auditory areas. Nearly 
complete removal of both frontal lobes, with 
the autonomic centers contained therein, 
does not result in loss or impairment of the 
GSR. Whether loss of the conditioned GSR 
after total decortication is a permanent deficit 
must be determined by following with a 
decorticate animal for a much longer period 
of time. It thus appears that if cortical in- 
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jury produces a deficit of the conditioned GSR, 
it does so only after very extensive bilateral 
ablations, and may result in loss only after 
total decortication. 

If these results should be applicable directly 
to man, GSR audiometry could not be ex- 
pected to detect cortical auditory area damage 
for only with very extensive cortical damage, 
might deficit or loss of the response be ex- 
pected. Even such a loss might well prove to 
be related more to impairment of the auto- 
nomic than to the auditory system. Because the 
preparation of an adequate sample of operated 
animals with extensive bilateral ablations, 
tested before and after operations, is a long- 
term project of two to three years duration, 
conclusive answers to the questions posed in 
this paper must await such a study. 


Abstract by Joun V. Irvin, U. of Wisconsin 


Lencione, Ruth Mary, “A Study of the 
Speech Sound Ability and Intelligibility 
Status of A Group of Educable Cerebral 
Palsied Children,” Ph.D., Northwestern U. 


This study was designed to investigate the 
speech sound ability and speech intelligibility 
status of a representative group of educable cere- 
bral palsied children for the purpose of de- 
termining their speech proficiency. 

The testing technique used in the speech 
evaluation consisted of two procedures: (1) an 
especially designed speech sound picture card 
test was administered to obtain a _ phonetic 
record of each subject’s accuracy in sound pro- 
duction during repeated trials of twenty-four 
consonant elements and twenty-six consonant 
blends as they occurred in single words, (2) a 
fifteen minute tape recording of each subject's 
spontaneous speech for the purpose of obtain- 
ing intelligibility ratings. 

The speech evaluation aimed primarily: (1) 
to test the speech sound ability of educable 
cerebral palsied children, (2) to study the in- 
terrelations of abilities with the different sound 
categories, (3) to analyze errors, (4) to obtain 
speech intelligibility ratings, (5) to determine 
whether age relates to speech proficiency, (6) 
to compare the speech abilities of subjects medi- 
cally diagnosed as spastic and athetoid, and (7) 
to compare, insofar as the data warrant, the 
speech ability of this sample and non-cerebral 
palsied children. 

The population studied consisted of 129 
educable cerebral palsied children between the 
ages of eight years and fourteen years selected 
from eleven public schools in four states. Of 
the total group, 44 had been medically diag- 


nosed as being predominantly spastic and 45 as 
athetoid types. All of the subjects had received 
speech training since six years of age. 

The reliability of the speech test was +.96. 
Observer reliability quotients of go, 89 and go 
per cent in the initial, medial, and final posi- 
tions respectively, were obtained by the writer 
and two judges on the speech sound test. An 
observer reliability coefficient of +.957 was ob- 
tained by the writer and twelve judges on the 
spontaneous speech ratings. 


The data were analyzed to determine the per- 
centage of correct production, omissions, and 
substitutions for the sounds according to: (1) 
position in words; (2) a physiological classifi- 
cation categorized as “lip,” “tongue tip simple,” 
“tongue tip complex,” “back of tongue,” “r and 
I” sounds; and (3) voiced and voiceless sounds. 

Conclusions: Within the limitations of samp- 
ling and the technique from which they were 
derived, the total sample studied produced the 
consonant elements correctly 74 per cent of the 
time. Of the two types of errors made, the inci- 
dence of omissions and substitutions was 13 
per cent respectively. The initial position was 
significantly less difficult than the medial and 
final positions at the 5 per cent level. The 
“tongue tip complex” sounds were significantly 
more difficult than the sounds in the other cate- 
gories at the 1 per cent level. This sample ex- 
hibited a slightly greater proficiency in the 
production of the six voiced sounds than with 
the voiceless counterparts. For this sample there 
was a marked relationship between age and 
consonantal proficiency. At 8 years the per- 
centage of correct production in the initial, 
medial, and final positions were 75, 73, and 71; 
at 14 years they were 93, go, and 91. 

The present sample produced both elements 
of the blends correctly 69 per cent of the time, 
and omitted both elements of the blends g per 
cent of the time. No consistent pattern of more 
accurate production for the first and second 
elements of the blends was exhibited. 


A comparison of the spastic and athetoid 
groups indicated that the spastic group was 
significantly more proficient than the athetoid 
group when all the sounds were considered in- 
dependently of position in a word, and when 
the initial, medial, and final positions were con- 
sidered separately. The spastic group was con- 
sistently more proficient than the athetoid 
group in ability to produce the sounds in all 
the physiological sound categories, and sub- 
stantially more proficient in ability to produce 
both the voiced and voiceless sounds. The 
spastic group made significantly fewer omissions 
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and substitutions than the athetoid group. The 
pattern of performance of the spastic group re- 
sembled that of seven year old non-cerebral 
palsied children, whereas the athetoid group 
tended to more closely resemble that of children 
below six years of age. 

Intelligibility ratings on the 
speech recordings indicated that 71 per cent of 
the spastic group had intelligible speech, where- 
as 31 per cent of the athetoid group exhibited 
intelligible speech. 


spontaneous 


Leutenegger, Ralph Raymond, “A Study of 
Adaptation and Recovery in the Oral 
Reading of Stutterers,” Ph.D., State U. of 
Iowa. 

The present study was concerned with 
(1) recovery of the stuttering response follow- 
ing adaptation as a function of length of delay 
intervals, and (2) the course of stuttering 
adaptation as a function of successive adap- 
tation trials. 

The study was designed to investigate two 
hypotheses: 1. The longer the delay interval 
between successive trials, the greater the in- 
crement in recovery of stuttering response 
The amount of stuttering adap- 
tation increases with successive adaptation trials. 

Subjects for this study were 36 adolescent 
and adult stutterers, 31 males and five females, 
ranging in age from 15 to 37 years. Former 
clinical experience of the subjects ranged from 
three weeks to 11 years. Reading materials 
used were three 250-word passages adapted from 
William Vogt’s Road to Survival. 

Three experimental conditions were used in 
order to test the proposed hypothesis. The 
conditions varied according to the length of 
the delay interval between successive trials. A 
trial consisted of two consecutive readings of 
the same passage. In Condition I the trials 
were separated by 20 minutes, in Condition II 
by 60 minutes, and in Condition III by 24 
hours. Each Condition consisted of five trials of 
two readings each. 

Analysis of .variance revealed significantly 
different amounts of adaptation and recovery 
from trial to trial within any given condition. 
These amounts increased progressively. 

However, no evidence was found to support 
the hypothesis that longer recovery delay in- 
tervals are accompanied by greater increases in 
recovery of stuttering response frequency. 

This study provides additional evidence for 
viewing stutterings as lawfully 
phenomena. 


frequency. 2. 


variable 


Abstract by MALCOLM M. SELLINGER, State U. 
of Iowa 


Maxwell, Keith Lawrence, “A Comparison 
of Certain Motor Performances of Chil- 
dren with Normal Speech and Children 
with Defective Consonant Articulation,” 
Ph.D., U. of Michigan. 


This is a study of the relationship between 
the articulation of speech and performance on 
tests of motor ability. The problem has been to 
determine whether there is a difference between 
the motor performances of children with 
“normal” speech and the motor performances 
of children with defective articulation of con- 
sonants, to determine whether the mean scores 
of the control groups may be considered as 
norms, and to determine whether the tests 
used show increased ability with increased age 
among the control groups. 

Five tests were used to measure oral-motor 
diadochokinesis; repetition of [pa], [ta], [ka], 
[la], and [pa-ta-ka]. Nine tests were used to 
measure various aspects of eye-hand coordi- 
nation; MacQuarrie’s Tapping, Dotting, and 
Tracing Tests, Bilto’s Ball Bouncing Test, 
Gesell’s Pellet and Bottle Test (two variations), 
the Seguin Form Board (two variations), and 
the author’s cube stacking test. Station was 
measured by the Oseretzky scale, Variable I, 
and gait by four walking tests. 

The data thus collected and analyzed for 
seven-, eight-, and nine-year old boys have been 
interpreted as follows: 

1. Groups of children with defective con- 
sonant sounds were inferior to children with 
normal speech at all three levels in their 
abtity to repeat [pa-ta-ka]; at eight and 
nine in their abjlity to repeat [la]; at seven 
and nine in their ability to control speed and 
accuracy of movement required to perform the 
tracing test; at seven and eight in their ability 
to control speed and accuracy of movement re- 
quired to perform the pellet and bottle test 
with the nonpreferred hand; and at seven in 
the ability to control speed of hand movement 
as measured by the tapping and bouncing tests, 
and in steadiness of movement as measured by 
the cube stacking test. 


2. Reliable norms at all age levels were 
found for the following tests; repetition of [ pa], 
[ta], [ka], [la], and [pa-ta-ka], and pellet 
and bottle performance with the non-preferred 
hand. The seven-year-old means for ball bounc- 
ing and cube stacking were also reliable. 


3. Analysis of variance indicates that there is 
significant increase in skill with increase in age 
on the following tests: repetition of [la], ball 
bouncing, dotting, tracing, and 
ordination. 
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There was no general agreement in these 
results as to tests which would both measure 
differences between the control and experi- 
mental groups at all age levels and measure 
increased skill with increased age. 


The study does indicate that there are 
Statistically significant differences between the 
motor performances of groups of children 
with normal speech and the motor perform- 
ances of groups of. children with only two or 
three defective consonant sounds. These findings 
may well be of use in the diagnosis, therapy 
planning, and prognosis for children with 
articulatory speech defects. 


Palmer, John Milton, “The Intelligibility of 
PB Words as Read by Men, Women and 
Children for Normal Hearing and Hypa- 
cusic Ears,” Ph.D., U. of Michigan. 


The purpose of this study is to measure the 
differences in the intelligibility of Phonetically 
Balanced words as read by men, women and 
children for normal hearing and hypacusic ears. 
The differences compared are those among 
normal hearing subjects, those among all hard- 
of-hearing subjects, those among subjects with 
conductive-type hearing loss, those among sub- 
jects with perceptive-type hearing loss, and 
those between subjects with conductive-type 
and subjects with perceptive-type hearing loss. 
The importance of these differences arises from 
the observation that some hard-of-hearing in- 
dividuals have expressed the opinion that such 
differences exist and that if they do exist they 
should be utilized in the testing procedure in 
the hearing clinic. 

In this investigation, twenty-five-word PB 
lists are administered to 13 hypacusic in- 
dividuals and 9 normal hearing subjects, three 
lists per speaker. Calibrated electroacoustic 
equipment transmits the tape-recorded lists to a 
loudspeaker in a sound-treated room. The 25- 
words per list are randomly selected from the 
original 50-word list of PB words and each list 
is randomly assigned to g speakers, three adult 
males, three adult females and three girls aged 
twelve. In addition, each speaker contributes 15 
words randomly assigned to three 45-word 
Random Lists. Each 25-word list is presented 
at one of three intensity levels: high, low, 
medium. Each subject’s response to these lists is 
scored in terms of per cent correct and an in- 
telligibility curve for each speaker is inter- 
polated for each subject. Where this curve 
intercepts the 50 per cent level is the intensity 
level, in decibels, of the intelligibility score of 
that subject for that speaker. 


Statistical techniques are used to analyze the 
data acquired. Analysis of variance indicates no 
real differences among the groups as a whole. 
The Student-Fischer test of significance is used 
to indicate possible differences between pairs of 
mean scores. In general, the differences found 
are not siguificant except for those between the 
voices et men and children and women and 
children for normal hearers. These differences 
are so small as to be of little importance 
clinically. Because little or no difference is noted 
between the intelligibility scores of hard-of 
hearing subjects for men speakers and women 
speakers, the need for the Random Test, or 
another based on similar criteria, appears to 
be obviated. 

From this investigation, the clinician who 
tests an aurally handicapped individual by 
using male voices throughout the _ testing 
procedure appears to be utilizing a valid tech- 
nique. When the factors of intensity and artic- 
ulation are obviated, there are no differences 
between the intelligibility of single PB words 
as read by male and female voices; this leads 
to the conclusion that either or both of these 
voices may be used in the testing procedure. 


Parker, Charles D., “The Effects of the Re- 
duction of ‘Short Time Fatigue’ on Speech 
Intelligibility of ‘Perceptively’ Deafened 
Individuals,” Ph.D., State U. of Iowa. 


The basic hypothesis underlying this study 
is that certain persons with “other-than-middle- 
ear” deafness exhibit a temporary threshold 
shift (“short time fatigue’) when stimulated by 
speech. This threshold shift is assumed to be 
of such magnitude as to reduce the intelligibility 
of the speech signal. Composition of speech is 
such that some of the elements most likely to 
cause a temporary threshold rise are those that 
contribute minimally to intelligibility. This 
knowledge has led to the further hypothesis that 
removal or reduction of the “fatiguing” ele- 
ments would produce speech which is measur- 
ably more intelligible to a sample of “other- 
than-middle-ear” deafened individuals. 


PB word lists were altered by three types of 
selective action: (1) frequency selectivity (670 
high pass filtering), (2) amplitude selectivity 
(compression amplification), and (3) temporal 
selectivity (interruption rate of 75 interruptions 
per second with a speech-time fraction of 0.5 
and alternate ear switching of 75 alterations 
per second). In all of these methods of speech 
distortion those components that are most 
likely to cause a threshold rise are discriminated 
against 
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A test battery, composed of distorted PB 
word lists and normal PB word lists, was 
presented to 10 individuals, each diagnosed by 
an Otologist as having “other-than-middle-ear” 
deafness. This hearing impairment, for the 
ear or ears tested, had to be of sufficient 
magnitude to cause marked impairment for 
word-perception of undistorted (normal) PB 
word lists. Results of each test were compared 
with results for every other test in the battery 
for each individual. It was thus possible to 
discern the effects of each type of distortion on 
the intelligibility responses of that person. 


Results of this study indicate that certain 
“other-than-middle-ear” deafened individuals 
show a marked increase in word-perception 
when speech has been altered to 
those components that contribute maximally 
to a temporary threshold rise, i.e., speech is 
distorted so that the “fatiguing” elements are 
reduced in magnitude by subjecting the speech 
signal to high pass filtering and/or compres- 
sion amplification and by presenting it to the 
subject interruptedly or by alternating the 
signal rapidly (75 c.p.s.) between the two ears. 
Because these alterations were the only ones 
superimposed on the speech signal it is 
reasonable to assume that the increase in in- 
telligibility for distorted PB word lists is ac- 
counted for by reduction of the “fatiguing” 
elements found in normal speech with a 
resultant decrease in “short time fatigue” of 
the listener’s peripheral auditory mechanism. 
It follows that for these hard-of-hearing per- 
sons the reduced sensitivity of the peripheral 
auditory mechanism caused by normal speech 
amplified to the usual _ sensation levels 
is detrimental to intelligibility. Luscher and 
Zwislocki have hypothesized that “speech is 
not heard with the quiescent threshold but 
with a reduced sensitivity.” For persons with 
normal hearing this temporary threshold rise 
is of no practical significance and does not 
interfere with speech intelligibility. However, 
for individuals -with hearing losses of the type 
examined in ‘this study the reduction in 
sensitivity of the auditory mechanism causes 
an important loss in speech understandability. 


remove 


Intelligibility gain by the use of the distorted 
speech is sufficient to indicate possible clinical 
application of this method of increasing the 
auditory communicative channel for a restricted 
group of “other-than-middle-ear” deafened per- 
sons. However, results of this study must be 
further evaluated and the effects of each dis- 
tortion parameter more thoroughly investigated 
before the methods employed here to increase 


speech intelligibility can be incorporated as a 
practical clinical tool. 


Peckarsky, Adeline, “Maternal Attitudes to- 
wards Children with Psychogenically De- 
layed Speech,” Ph.D., New York U. 


The purpose of this investigation was to 
study attitudes of mothers whose children suf- 
fer from delayed speech found to be psycho- 
genic in origin. The expressed attitudes and 
environmental circumstances of mothers to- 
wards children with psychogenically delayed 
speech and normal speech were evaluated and 
compared. 

It was hypothesized that the development 
of the symptom of psychogenically delayed 
speech in childhood may be reflection of parent- 
child relationships. It was further hypothesized 
that there are certain attitudes and environ- 
mental circumstances common to mothers of 
children with this symptom and that these at- 
titudes and circumstances are related to the 
presence of the speech symptom. 

The literature revealed that the mother- 
child relationship in the early formative years 
is of paramount importance, since this relation- 
ship is reflected in the child’s personality. How- 
ever, no investigations were reported which 
employed adequate means to study the causes 
for psychogenically delayed speech. 

To test the hypotheses described, psychiatri- 
cally oriented interviews structured around a 
carefully constructed case history outline and 
Check List of environmental circumstances 
were employed. The interview material was 
then rated on the thirty variables of the Fels 
Parental Behavior Rating Scales and the Check 
List. These recordings were submitted to ap- 
propriate statistical analysis. The reliability of 
this investigator as an interviewer was evaluated 
and found to yield a correlation coefficient 
of above 80 on the thirty variables. 


The population consisted of fifty-two mothers 
between the ages of g1 through 45. Only 
mothers residing in Metropolitan New York 
with an income of at least $3,000, whose children 
were of average intelligence, were included in 
this study. Twenty-six mothers whose children 
met the criteria for psychogenically delayed 
speech formed the experimental group, while 
twenty-six mothers whose children met the 
criteria for normal speech constituted the 
control group. All of the children were ex- 
amined by competent medical personnel and 
were not found to reveal evidence of organic 
factors. 

The minimum criterion for statistical signifi- 
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cance was the .os, level of confidence. The analy- 
ses of variance techniques were used to estab- 
lish that significant differences existed between 
the experimental and control groups with 
respect to twenty-seven variables. The chi- 
square formula was applied to the Check List 
items and the null hypothesis was refuted with 
respect to ten items. The significant items are 
criticism of child for lack of speech, thumb- 
sucking, environmental problems, toilet train- 
ing, feeding problems, high language aspira- 
tions, and physical and emotional conditions 
of the mother. 

The interview techniques were found to be 
adequate for examining expressed attitudes. 
Both hypotheses were confirmed. The existence 
of patterning due to certain common attitudes 
and specific environmental circumstances indi- 
cates in this research population that the 
symptom of psychogenically delayed speech is 
an outgrowth of the parent-child relationship. 

The experimental group mothers are over- 
protective, rigid individuals, who are restrictive 
in their demands upon the children. They out- 
wardly seem completely devoted to their chil- 
dren, but actually are quite critical of them. 
The lack of rapport between parent and child 
intensifies the friction and discord in the home. 
The home environment is characterized by con- 
fusion, tension, and a lack of organization in the 
performing of routine tasks. 

The mothers control group are aware of the 
motivations and needs of their children and are 
free in revealing the problems that they ex- 
perience with their children. The attitudes of 
the control group were not necessarily different, 
but were more moderate in terms of the atti- 
tude variables of the Fels Parental Behavior 
Rating Scales and on the basis of comparison 
with the experimental group. There were less 
Check List items that applied to the control 
group in this investigation. 


Abstract by DororHy MuLGRAvE, New York U. 


Penn, Jacques Paul, “Hearing Defects as 
Factors Influencing Voice and Speech 
Patterns,” Ph.D., New York U. 


This is a study of the voice and speech 
patterns of one hundred perceptive and one 
hundred conductive male hard-of-hearing vet- 
erans of the United States Armed Services. 
Each subject had a minimum hearing loss of 
thirty decibels in the better ear and was in a 
program of auditory rehabilitation at the 
Audiology Clinic, New York Regional Office, 
Veterans Administration. 

All cases were excluded from the research 


who were over fifty-five years of age, had less 
than eight years of education, had worn a 
hearing aid or had received voice and speech 
training since their awareness of hypacusia, 
manifested significant anomalies of the voice 
and speech mechanism, revealed psychological 
deviations, and gross foreign or regional over- 
lays in their voice and speech habits, or had 
been hard of hearing less than two years. 
Lindquist’s Technique of Random Selection 
was applied to the residuum to select the final 
sample. 

Each subject received a voice and speech 
evaluation in which his deviations of volume, 
pitch, quality, rate, articulation and miscella- 
neous components were analyzed. Vital statistics 
were derived in each group for age, duration 
of hearing loss, years of education, air con- 
duction loss, and bone conduction loss. It was 
found that the perceptive subjects in the lower 
quartile of hearing loss manifested a larger 
mean number of voice and speech deviations 
than the conductive subjects in the upper 
quartile. The perceptive subjects in the upper 
quartile of years of education manifested a 
larger mean number of voice and speech devia- 
tions than the conductive subjects in the lower 
quartile of years of education. It is suggested 
that intensity of air conduction loss and years 
of education are not as specifically associated 
with the number of voice and speech deviations 
as is the type of hearing loss. 


It is concluded that hearing defects may be 
associated with voice and speech patterns, that 
the nature of the hearing loss may be asso- 
ciated with the nature of the voice and speech 
deviations, and that specific phonatory and 
phonetic aberrations may serve as differential 
diagnostic symptoms in perceptive and conduc- 
tive hearing loss. It is suggested that syndromes 
of significant deviations may successfully select 
members of the perceptive and conductive hard 
of hearing population. 


The Student’s “t” test indicated that larger 
mean numbers of phonetic and non-phonetic 
deviations found in the perceptive population 
were statistically significant. It is suggested 
that the number of deviations may serve as a 
differential diagnostic sign in determining the 
type of deafness. 

The study presents hypothetical explanations 
of the deviations; etological, psychological, edu- 
cational, and sociological applications of the 
findings; and related problems for future re- 
search. A history of the rehabilitation of the 
deaf and the hard of hearing is included. 


Abstract by DorotHy MUuULGRAVE, New York U. 
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Silverstein, Bernard, “Auditorily Induced 
Changes in the Vocal Attributes of Voice 
Defectives,” Ph.D., Purdue U. 


The purpose of this investigation was to 
study the effects of specific masking stimuli on 
the vocal attributes of intensity, pitch and 
quality of voice defectives. 

Adult voice quality defectives with normal 
hearing acuity were selected from the Purdue 
Speech and Hearing Clinic to serve as subjects 
in this investigation. The subjects were classi- 
fied by type of quality disorder perceived by 
trained judges. These voice qualities included 
the following types: nasal, strident, breathy, 
hoarse, and harsh. Subjects spoke a test sen- 
tence under 22 different experimental condi- 
tions which included five pure tone and five 
noise spectrum conditions at two loudness 
levels, in addition to two referent conditions. 


The speech samples were recorded on high 
fidelity recording equipment and analyzed in- 
strumentally to obtain mean vocal intensity 
and mean fundamental pitch data. Trained 
judges rated the severity of the voice quality 
disorder manifested during the speaking of the 
test sentence. The mean fundamental pitch 
and mean vocal intensity values for each ex- 
perimental condition, and an average severity 
rating based on standardized scores for each 
condition, were analyzed by an analysis of 
variance technique. Significant differences and 
interactions were isolated between subjects, 
classified by types of disorder, loci of disorder 
and severity of disorder within type and _ loci, 
and the various experimental conditions. 


Within the limitations of the present investi- 
gation, the following conclusions appear to be 
justified: 

1. Masking stimuli introduced into the ears 
of voice defective subjects resulted in an in- 
crease in average vocal intensity and average 
fundamental pitch. 

2. Speech under conditions of masking was 
judged to be less defective than speech urder a 
control condition. 

3. Loud masking stimuli resulted in larger 
increases in pitch and intensity than did less 
loud masking stimuli. 

4. Speech under loud masking stimuli was 
judged more defective than speech under less 
masking stimuli. 

5. Noise spectra, when used as masking 
stimuli, resulted in larger shifts in pitch and 
intensity than did pure tone masking stimuli 
presented at comparable loudness levels. 

6. Noise spectrum and pure tone masking 
stimuli containing low frequency components 


induced larger increases in vocal intensity and 
fundamental pitch than did the same type of 
masking stimuli containing only higher fre- 
quency components. 

7. Voice defectives tended to respond to 
masking as a homogenous group, regardless of 
voice disorder classification, loci of disorder or 
severity of disorder. 


Trotter, William David, “A Study of the 
Severity of the Individual Moments of 
Stuttering Under the Conditions of Suc- 
cessive Readings of the Same Material,” 
Ph.D., State U. of Iowa. 


The general purpose of the present study 
was to investigate variation in the severity of 
stuttering on the individual stuttered words 
under the condition of successive readings of 
the same material. Two main problems studied 
were: (1) the course of the severity of stutter- 
ing during five successive readings of the same 
passage when severity is measured in terms of 
the mean severity of stuttering on the stuttered 
words as determined by psychological scaling; 
and (2) the relationship between the number 
of times a word is stuttered in five successive 
readings of the same passage and the mean 
scaled severity of stuttering on the word. It 
was also part of the plan of this investigation: 
(1) to determine whether there is a functional 
relationship between the weights of words, ac- 
cording to Brown’s criteria, and the variable 
of severity of stuttering on the words; and (2) 
to obtain an estimate of the correlation between 
two measures of the severity of stuttering, one 
based upon the frequency of occurrence of 
stuttering and the other based upon the mean 
scaled severity of stuttering on the stuttered 
words. 

Five successive readings of a 500-word pas- 
sage for each of 20 stutterers were tape-recorded. 
The 100 recordings were randomized. The re- 
cordings were played back twice to two judges, 
working independently, who marked what they 
believed to be the moments of stuttering. Any 
word that was marked at least twice out of the 
possible four times was regarded, for the pur- 
poses of this experiment, as a stuttered word. 
The recordings were played back to a group of 
observers consisting of 11 speech pathology stu- 
dents enrolled in a course in stuttering therapy 
and theory. They judged the severity of 
each individual ‘moment of stuttering through 
an application of the method of equal-appear- 
ing intervals employing a nine-point scale ex- 
tending from one, for least severe stuttering, 
to nine, for most severe stuttering. The judges 
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received training and had practice in rating the 
severity of individual moments of stuttering 
prior to the experimental rating sessions. 

For each of the 8,483 stuttered words a mean 
severity level was calculated from the judgments 
of the raters. Criterion measures appropriate to 
the various analyses of trends of severity were 
computed by averaging the mean severity levels 
of the individual stutterings for each subject 
for each condition under each analysis. An 
analysis of variance technique was used to 
evaluate the obtained differences. 

Conclusions: 1. There is significantly more 
severe stuttering, in terms of the mean severity 
of the individual moments of stuttering, on 
the first than on any subsequent reading. 

2. The words stuttered more often during 
the course of the five readings are, in general, 
the more severely stuttered words. 

g. The trend of severity on the stuttered 
words is significant when the words are classi- 
fied according to Brown’s word weights. In 
general, an increase in the weight of the words 
is accompanied by an increase in the severity 
of stuttering. 

4. The estimated value of the correlation 
between the two measures of the severity of 
stuttering is .61. The relationship between 
the two measures tends to remain the same 
from reading to reading, both for the group 
considered as a whole and for the individuals 
comprising the group. 


Thurman, Wayne L., “The Construction and 
Acoustic Analyses of Recorded Scales of 
Severity for Six Voice Quality Disorders,” 
Ph.D., Purdue U. 


This experiment was designed to establish 
phonographically recorded scales of severity for 
six voice quality disorders: breathy, nasal, 
hoarse, harsh, thin and strident. Also certain 
acoustic analyses were made of the recorded 
voice samples. 

One hundred twenty-nine voices considered 
deviant in quality were recorded at nine col- 
lege and university speech clinics in the Mid- 
west. These recorded voice samples were pre- 
sented to 67 judges, clinic staff and advanced 
speech students at five of the same universities, 
for classification in the six quality categories 
listed above. The classifications and _ their 
descriptions were created from the literature 
and clinical observation by the experimenter. 
Each voice for which there was adequate agree- 
ment among judges was retained for scaling. 


Seventy-six voice samples were classified and 
presented to 59 judges, approximately the same 


group as used for the classification process. 
They rated the severity of voice quality devia- 
tion on a vertical graphic scale originated by 
the experimenter. On the basis of median scale 
locations, interquartile ranges, percentages of 
agreement on classification, and rough judg- 
ments of the acceptability of the recordings, 
voice samples were selected to represent ap- 
proximately equally spaced intervals on the 
scales of severity. The selected samples were 
recorded on phonograph discs in the order of 
increasing severity within each scale. 


The attempt was made by means of acoustic 
analyses to answer the following questions: 1. 
Do any of the quality types show wider than 
normal spread between first and second vowel 
formants? 2. If so, are formant position differ- 
ences from normal consistent from vowel to 
vowel? 3. Are such differences more extreme 
in the voices judged to be a greater quality 
deviation? 4. Are there other consistent dif- 
normal in the locations or 
strengths of first and second formants in the 
vowels ef quality deviant voices? 


ferences from 


Specific “Other consistent differences” for 
which the data were examined were: (1) in- 
harmonics in hoarse voices, and (2) relatively 
larger concentration of energy in the low par- 
tials in nasal voices than in other quality 
types. 

The Sonagraph was employed to determine 
frequency locations and comparative peak in- 
tensities of the first and second formants in the 
vowels [i] [1]+ [e]- [a] [a]- [>]- [v]- 
{u]» [a]. and the semivowel [3] as they oc- 
curred in each of the voice samples selected for 
the voice quality scales. Formant frequency 
locations were compared to “normative” data 
from a summary by another laboratory of 
previous research. Peak intensities were com- 
pared for first and second formants in all the 
quality types. 


Conclusions: 1. The classification and scaling 
results in these six voice quality categories in- 
dicate that such scales of severity can be con- 


structed. 


2. With the analysis technique employed: 
a. Differentiation of the scaled quality 
deviant voices from normal voice qual- 
ity was shown generally impracticable. 
However, in thin and breathy voices 
the second formant tended to be higher 
than normal, and in hoarse and harsh 
voices the first formant tended to be 

lower than in normal voices. 


b. Differentiation between quality types 
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was shown to be impracticable except 
as indicated in a. above. 

c. Determination of degree of severity 
was shown to be impracticable except 
in thin and breathy voices where the 
second formant tended to rise with 
judged severity. 

d. As they are related to past research, 
the results do not substantiate the sug- 
gested conclusion that wider formant 
locations occur with quality deviations. 

e. Measurement of inharmonics in the 
hoarse voice samples was considered 
impossible from the data collected by 
this sonagraphic technique. 

f. The mean superiority in intensity of 
the first formant over the second form- 
ant did not appear to be greater in 
vowels produced by nasal voices than 
in those produced by other types of 
quality deviations. 


VII. Speech Education 


Ackley, John William, “A Study of the Stat- 
us and the Trends of Speech Education 
in the Secondary Schools of California,” 
Ph.D., U. of Southern California. 


The purpose of the study was to determine 
the status of speech education in the secondary 
schools of California in 1948-49 and to ascer- 
tain certain gross trends relative to this field 
during the period from 1928-29 to 1948-49 in- 
clusive. 

The procedure consisted of the following 
steps: (1) a review of related literature in order 
to select the method of gathering data ap- 
propriate to the study, (2) the selection of the 
California School Directory as the source of 
the data, (3) the preparation of a card file sys- 
tem for recording the data, and (4) the placing 
of the data in tables and figures for presentation 
and interpretation. . 

Conclusions:- 1. The proportion of schools 
offering speech was increasing on each second- 
ary level, but there was no indication that the 
amount of speech training in each school was 
increasing. 2. In 1948-49, approximately 50 
per cent of the combined number of speech 
teachers on all three secondary levels were 
males. 3. The teaching of speech full time was 
infrequent on the junior high school and high 
school levels except in speech correction. 4. In 
total number of teachers, drama was the most 
important single speech area in 1948-49, and 
it had been the most important throughout the 


twenty-one years of the study. 5. The great 
increase in the number of teachers in the area 
of “speech” probably represented a shift of 
emphasis within the traditional public speaking 
field. This growth seemed to indicate a prefer- 
ence for more student-need orientation, more 
informality, and a more general approach. 6. 
The marked growth of the area of radio re- 
vealed increasing possibilities for positions in 
this field. 7. In the instances of drama, public 
speaking, and “speech” on both the junior ‘high 
school and high school levels, no one of them 
functioned primarily as a speech subject. Many 
persons teaching speech were primarily English 
teachers teaching some speech classes. 8. The 
pattern of the effect of the war on the speech 
factors was more regular than the pattern of 
the effect of the depression. The decreases 
during the war were generally greater in de- 
gree than the decreases during the depression. 

Implications: 1. 


dates should either minor or major in English. 
2. The prospective public speaking “speech” 


Most speech teacher candi- 


teacher would probably increase his job possi- 
bilities by including training in the social 
sciences in his prepatation. 3. The speech 
teaching major should be reserved for only 
the superior student, since most of the speech 
majors will have to be flexible enough to teach 
a greater part of their load outside the speech 
field. 4. The preparation pattern for the 
secondary speech teacher candidate should be 
flexible. 

Abstract by MiLton Dickens, U. of Southern 


California 


Albright, Robert W., “The International 
Phonetic Alphabet: Its Backgrounds and 
Development,” Ph.D., Stanford U. 


The study attempts to fulfill the need for a 
history of the International Phonetic Alphabet, 
or IPA, which is. widely used by teachers and 
students of speech and language. It traces the 
backgrounds and development of the IPA and 
other phonetic alphabets important to its evolu- 
tion. 

Although the beginnings of phonetic alpha- 
bets may be found in ancient writings, the point 
of departure for this study was the work of 
sixteenth century English authors, because they 
made the first serious attempts to construct 
phonetic alphabets. The study evaluates earlier 
writings such as those of John Hart, Robert 
Robinson and Bishop Wilkins, and in doing 
so considers the level of phonetic development 
at the time the work was done. On this basis, 
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the work of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century writers was judged to be extremely 
valuable to the development of phonetic al- 
phabets, and to the principles upon which they 
are based. The study traces the IPA from its 
roots in the nineteenth century alphabets of 
Isaac Pitman, Alexander J. Ellis, and Henry 
Sweet, and notes major changes that have oc- 
curred in its use of symbols and basic prin- 
ciples. Finally, the study relates the growth of 
the IPA in general terms to the history of the 
times in which it developed, and to its re- 
lations with allied fields of study such as lin- 
guistics, phonetics, and pedagogy. 


Archer, Russell Bennett, “A Comparative 
Quantitative Analysis of Selected Basic 
College Speech Textbooks, 1915-1951,” 
D.Ed., The Pennsylvania State U. 


The purpose of this study was to examine 
for subject-matter emphasis speech textbooks 
published from 1915 to 1951. The method of 
analysis was quantitative, and the following 
items were sought: (1) agreement and disagree- 
ment on subject-matter emphasis; (2) shifts of 
emphasis as indicated by the quantitative find- 
ings; and (3) broad trends that may have oc- 
curred during the last thirty-six years. Statisti- 
cal methods were used to evaluate the signifi- 
cance of the findings. 

The plan of procedure was: (1) to develop a 
check-sheet that would contain all of the sub- 
ject-matter items, both by category and topic, 
for basic speech textbooks from 1915 to 1951; 
(2) to formulate a method of selecting sample 
speech textbooks; (3) to examine the selected 
textbooks quantitatively; (4) to compare the 
findings with subjective professional opinion 
in the Quarterly Journal of Speech; (5) to 
analyze the quantitative findings statistically; 
and (6) to draw conclusions based on the quan- 
titative and statistical findings. 


A considerable range in subject-matter em- 
phasis was revealed in the comparative analysis 
of the most widely used texts from 1915 to 1990. 
Of the 211 comparisons of categories, 124 were 
significant at the 1% level and seventeen at the 
5% level. These texts gave an average alloca- 
tion of: 35% to speech composition; 21% to 
vocal and visible factors; 13% to speech exer- 
cises; 10% to psychological factors; 5% to 
interpretative speech; and 3% to auditory 
factors. Speech composition received the pri- 
mary emphasis in this period. 

The most widely used texts from 1931 to 
1940 also differed considerably in subject-matter 
emphasis. Of the 168 comparisons of subject- 


matter categories, ninety were significant at 
the 1% level and twenty-two at the 5% level. 
Again, however, there was general agreement 
that speech composition should rank first. The 
average allocation for the speech areas com- 
pared was speech composition 38%; speech 
exercises 14%; vocal and visible factors 13%; 
psychological factors 13%; interpretative speech 
1%; group speaking 5%; and radio speech 2%. 
There was general agreement in both the 
most widely used texts and the least widely 
used-random sample texts on the amount of 
emphasis given to three speech areas: speech 
composition, speech exercises, and vocal and 
visible factors. 

Again, there was considerable variability in 
subject-matter emphasis in the texts from 1941 
to 1951, although speech composition again 
ranked first. Of the 177 comparisons of sub- 
ject-matter categories for the most widely used 
texts, ninety were significant at the 1% level, 
and twenty-five at the 5% level. These texts 
gave an average allocation of: 34% to speech 
composition; 16% to speech exercises; 15% to 
vocal and visible factors; 10% to psychological 
factors, 7% to group speaking; 3% to radio 
and television speech; 2% to audience factors; 
and .8% to interpretative speech. Again, there 
was general agreement in both group of texts 
on the importance of speech composition. 


The considerable range in é¢mphasis on differ- 
ent areas of subject-matter of basic speech 
texts noted in the horizontal comparisons, as 
well as the areas of relative stability, were also 
apparent in the vertical comparisons by period. 
Of the comparisons by category between the 
composite proportions of the most widely used 
texts of periods I and II, nine differences were 
significant at the 1% level; two at the 5% 
level. Between periods I and III, the differences 
between proportions were significant in eight 
categories at the 1% level, and at the 5% level 
in two categories. There were five proportional 
differences significant at the 1% level and one 
at the 5% level between periods II and III. 
The random sample texts followed a similar 
pattern. 


The chief findings in the vertical comparisons 
may be summarized as follows: (1) the most 
widely used texts and the least widely used 
random sample texts agreed generally on two 
important speech areas: speech composition 
and speech exercises; (2) speech composition 
received the greatest stress in both group of 
texts from 1915 to 1951; (3) speech composition, 
general and specific combined, amounted to 
35% of the average allocation of the twenty- 
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eight textbooks analyzed for the thirty-six years 
covered by this study; (4) speech exercises re- 
ceived the second greatest stress, 17%, from 
1915 to 1951; (5) vocal factors and interpreta- 
tive speech showed the greatest decrease of 
emphasis, 4%, in the most widely used texts, 
but no trend was apparent in the least widely 
used texts; (6) psychological factors, generally 
speaking, were relatively stable in emphasis in 
the most widely used texts, but in the least 
widely used texts a decrease in emphasis was 
noted in period II, although the emphasis 
paralleled in period III that of the most wide- 
ly used texts; (7) auditory factors represented 
one of the most stable areas in the most widely 
used texts, but this stability was not apparent 
in the least widely used texts; (8) group speak- 
ing showed a steady increase of emphasis of 
approximately 7% in the most widely used 
texts, but this category decreased in emphasis 
in the least widely used texts; (g) radio speech 
showed a steadily increasing emphasis in the 
most widely used texts since 1933. 

The major significant trend was the dominant 
emphasis on public speaking. This is signifi- 
cant in that it offers substantial confirmation 
that the rhetorical rather than the eiocutionary 
tradition has dominated speech theory since 
1915. The continuing increase of emphasis on 
group speaking and the decrease of emphasis on 
vocal factors and interpretative speech also ap- 
peared to be significant trends. 


Barber, G. Bradford, “An Analysis and 
Evaluation of Forensic Contests as Con- 
ducted in the Secondary Schools Within 
the Area of the North Central Associa- 
tion,” Ph.D., The Ohio State U. 

This study was undertaken to make an analy- 
sis and evaluation of the extra-curricular foren- 
sic activities as practiced in the secondary 
schools belonging to the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 
nineteen states: Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

A research questionnaire was used to gather 
the data. The State Chairmen of the North 
Central Association cooperated in mailing the 
questionnaires in eleven of the states, while in 
the remaining eight states the investigator sent 
questionnaires to every third school on the 
North Central Association membership list. 
A total of 2,241 questionnaires was thus dis- 
tributed. From this number, 853, or 38.06 per 


cent of the questionnaires, were returned to 
the investigator. The réturns from schools 
polled throveh the North Central State Offices 
exceeded by 7.9 per cent the returns from the 
schools polled directly by the investigator. 

Findings: 1. Returas of the questionnaire 
were well divided between the so-called large, 
medium, and small size high schools, slightly 
skewed toward the middle and large size high 
schools. 

2. More administrators responded with eval- 
uations of interscholastic activities than of 
intramural activities. 

3. The data from the administrators indi- 
cated that the outcomes of forensic activities 
were equally developed in interscholastic and 


intramural activities; they were not willing, 


however, to have intramural activities substi- 
tuted for interscholastic activities. 

j. Problems of “financing activities,” “super- 
vision of students while on trips,” and “time 
missed from school to attend contests’ were 
generally rated “of no importance,” by the ad- 
ministrators. They favored financing the activi- 
ties with funds appropriated by Boards of Edu- 
cation. 

5. Administrators reported almost 3 to 1 
that forensic activities in their schools were 
conducted by teachers classified other than ‘full 
time teachers of speech.” 

6. School time was reported as available for 
extra-curricular activities, but it was difficult to 
arrange because of conflicting schedules. 

7. “Substitute teachers,” “other teachers tak- 
ing charge of classes,” and “sending students 
to the study hall” were checked as solutions of 
the problem of caring for forensic directors’ 
classes when they were attending contests. 

8. Forensics is primarily an upper class 
activity. 

g. The tournament is the predominant and 
preferred form of contest organization. 


10. “Lack of uniformity in judging,” was 
the most difficult problem encountered in 
forensic contests by forensic directors. Least 
difficult problem was “supervision of students 
while on trips.” These data were in harmony 
with data submitted by administrators. 

11. Forensic directors and administrators 
tended to agree that intramural programs were 
“slightly” to “definitely inferior” to the present 
contest system. 

12. The directors indicated that the ac- 
cepted objectives, “provide good library train- 
ing,” and “provide training in organizing 
materials,” were developed in a noncompetitive 
forensic program, but this type of program 
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was not checked as developing the ability ‘to 
evaluate evidence.” 

13. The directors agreed that interscholastic 
contests make a contribution to most of the 
Basic Needs of Youth. 

14. The five forensic activities used in typical 
contests offer sufficient values to the students to 
be retained in secondary school contests. Ex- 
temporaneous speaking, original oratory, and 
debate were most frequently rated “extremely 
important.” 

15. Students and alumni evidenced more 
enthusiasm over interscholastic competition than 
over intramural competition. 

16. Original speaking events were believed 
to be “valuable,” or “extremely valuable,” by 
both students and alumni. The alumni rated 
declamation “of little value,” more frequently 
than did the students. 

17. “A recognition of the values to be 
gained from such participation,” was most 
frequently given as the reason for entering 
contests. A higher per cent of the alumni 
gave credit to the administrators for guiding 
them into forensic activities than was true of 
the students. 

18. Both students and alumni were opposed 
to abolishing interscholastic contests.. 


19. Both the students and the alumni indi- 
cated an awareness of certain problems in inter- 
scholastic contests. Both groups indicated ‘too 
much emphasis on winning,” “too few students 
participating,” and “poor judging,” as major 
problems. 

20. In all four groups of respondents, it was 
the preponderant opinion that interscholastic 
forensic contests should not be abolished. 


Breniman, Lester R, “A Study of the Gen- 
eral Processes and Procedures Common to 
the Major Speech Areas,” Ph.D., The 
Ohio State U. 


Purpose of this study was to discover whether 
there is a sufficient commonality of teaching 
materials and objectives to warrant offering 
a general basic course in speech for all majors 
in the field, regardless of area specialization. 
Following considerable study of possible ob- 
jectives, a 103-item inventory was set up and 
given a trial run. The inventory was then re- 
vised and rewritten to include 99 items, plus 
five items to test discrimination. This in- 
ventory was mailed to goo college and university 
speech teachers in the four major geographic 
regions of the United States, and representing 
the six common divisions of the field: public 
address, theatre, speech and hearing, radio 


and television, interpretation, speech educa- 
tion. Dsitribution as to speech area and 
geographic region roughly followed the propor- 
tion of college speech teaching personnel in 
each area and region. Each recipient of the 
inventory was asked to check the importance 
to his area of each of the 104 items on a five 
point scale of value: (1) doubtful value, (2) 
slight value, (3) moderate value, (4) con- 
siderable value, (5) great value. 


Five hundred inventories (55 per cent) were 
returned. Ten were discarded because not 
completed. In general, the response to the 
first test items indicated discriminating reaction 
ot the items in the inventory and the values in 
the scale. Chi square values were computed 
for each item. They indicated a high common- 
ality on a small number of items. They fur- 
ther indicated that the persons in at least one 
or more of the various areas differ significantly 
in the degree of favorability or unfavorability 
with which they value these items. More than 
50 per cent of the respondents in each of all 
six speech areas rated 45 of the objectives of 
“considerable value” or “great value.” These 
45 objectives, rated of high value by a majority 
of the respondents in each of the six areas and 
therefore common to all the areas, would be 
more than adequate for a general basic course. 
A method of scoring and ranking the items 
was also used. Seven variables which might 
influence the ratings were tested: (1) the uni- 
versity from which one received his latest 
graduate degree, (2) the type of school in 
which one is now teaching, (3) the region of 
the country in which the respondent teaches, 
(4) possession of a doctorate degree, (5) the 
number of years since graduation from under- 
graduate college, (6) status as department 
chairman, (7) sex of respondent. 


Conclusions: 1. The conclusion appears justi- 
fied that there are a sufficient number of ob- 
jectives common to all or most of the areas 
and rated high by all or most of the areas 
from which to build a general basic course. 


2. It should be the aim of the instructor 
of such a course to teach for these objectives 
in such a way that students see their applica- 
tion to all or most of thé areas. 

g. Persons receiving their graduate degrees 
from the ten different schools tested are not 
apt to differ in their general interest in speech 
as revealed by total scores on this inventory. 

4. Individuals now teaching in the three 
types of schools: universities, teachers colleges, 
and liberal arts colleges, are not apt to differ 
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significantly in their general interest in the 
areas of speech. 

5. Speech personnel now teaching in the 
four geographic regions are not apt to differ 
significantly in their general interest in the 
areas of speech. 

6. Whether an individual has a doctorate 
degree is not apt to significantly affect his gen- 
eral interest in the areas of speech. 

7. There appears to be no relation between 
the number of years since receipt of the under- 
graduate degree and one’s general interest in 
the areas of speech. 

8. Whether individuals are speech depart- 
ment chairmen seems not to affect their general 
interest in the areas of speech. 

g. Persons of different sex are apt to differ 
in their total scores. Women appear to rate 
higher than men. 

10. The two area groups that appear to 
differ the most in their general interest in the 
areas of speech are theatre and speech and 
hearing. 


Merritt, Francine, “Werner’s Magazine: Pio- 
neer Speech Journal,” Ph.D., Louisiana 
State U. 


Werner’s Magazine, also known at different 
periods as The Voice and Werner’s Voice Maga- 
zine, was a professional speech journal edited 
and published monthly by Edgar S. Werner at 
Albany and New York City from 1879 through 
September, 1902, and by the Werner’s Magazine 
Company for the remaining months of 1902. 
With the exception of one month, the magazine 
was published regularly during its twenty-four 
years of existence. Particularly influential in 
the areas of speech and vocal music, it was 
at various times the official organ of the Na- 
tional Association of Elocutionists, the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, and a number 
of parallel state organizations, for which it 
published proceedings. 

This study presents a descriptive critical 
analysis of the magazine’s contents and their 
contribution to nineteenth century speech 
eduation. It is limited to the speech field, 
thus excluding consideration of those articles 
in the magazine that treat of vocal music, 
history, literature, aesthetics, dress, and health. 
The primary source material has been the 
thirty complete volumes of the magazine and 
certain contemporaneous publications. The 
study has been correlated with a number of 
recent historical investigations of this period 
in the history of speech education. 

A preliminary chapter presents basic informa- 


tion concerning the magazine, its editor and 
editorial staff, the editorial policies, and a com- 
parison of the magazine with contemporaneous 
publications. The analysis of the body of ma- 
terials considered in the study is organized by 
speech areas: speech correction and speech for 
the deaf; voice science, phonetics, vocal training, 
and pronunciation: Delsarte and Delsartian 
activities; reading, recitation, acting, and 
dramatics; and public speaking and debate. A 
separate chapter is devoted to the magazine’s 
professional relations with the national and 
state speech organizations of which it was the 
official organ. 

The magazine is revealed as a fruitful source 
of information for historical investigators, con- 
taining as it does theoretical and _ historical 
articles, news items, biographies, obituaries, 
and official reports, in which appear the names 
of most of the significant figures of late nine- 
teenth century speech education. It also con- 
tains translations of a number of important 
speech works for which English translations are 
otherwise unavailable. In Werner’s Magazine 
can be found the beginnings of many of our 
current practices in most of the present speech 
fields. 
Abstract by 
State U. 


FRANCINE Merritt, Louisiana 


Murrish, Walter, H., “An Analysis of In- 
terscholastic and Intercollegiate Debate 
Tournament Procedures,” Ph.D., U. of 
Denver. 


The study was intended to serve two cor- 
relative functions: (1) To examine methods of 
debate evaluation to determine if improvement 
might be made in the judging of competitive 
debate, especially in the laboratory format of 
the tournament. (2) To determine if such 
improvement in judging methods would help 
make decision debating more effective for the 
implementation of the philosophy of the 
program on the high school and college levels. 
The purpose of this study was to discover the 
effects of the laboratory technique used in 
interscholastic and intercollegiate debate tourna- 
ment procedures in training students for in- 
telligent, effective, and responsible speaking 
in a democratic society as shown by an analysis 
of contestant and critic evaluations. 

The investigation involved the comparison of 
critic and contestant evaluations of debaters 
and debate teams in the following tournaments 
held at the University of Denver in 1953: The 
Rocky Mountain Speech Conference, the Tau 
Kappa Alpha Tournament, and the National 
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Forensic League Tournament. The comparisons 
included: (1) The average quality rating for 
each debate team, as determined by the critics, 
was compared with the average contestant as- 
signed rating. (2) Comparisons were made be- 
tween critic decisions and the contestant 
determined decisions. (3) The team and in- 
dividual rankings, as determined by the con- 
testant evaluations, were compared with all 
data obtained from the critic ballots. Two 
tournaments which involved contestant deter- 
mined results were analyzed in terms of re- 
lated data. These were the Grand National 
Tournament at Fredericksburg, Virginia, and 
the University of Texas Tournament. 


Three supplemental studies were included 
in the investigation: (1) The evaluations sub- 
mitted by “expert” judges were compared with 
critic and contestant judgments. (2) Two experi- 
ments were conducted which involved “multiple” 
judging. In both instances, these evaluations 
were compared with those submitted by the 
critic judges and the contestants. 

Findings: 1. Critic judges and contestants 
were in substantial agreernent as to the 
quality ratings which should be assigned to 
debaters and debate teams. 

2. There was general agreement between 
critic and contestant decisions in the college 
tournaments investigated. There was little 
agreement in the case of the high school 
tournament included in the study. 


3. With one exception, the contestant deter- 
mined rankings of teams corresponded well 
with the official tournament results. The re- 
lationship, with the one exception, ranged from 
a coefficient of +.49 to +.93. 

}. From the study, it appears that contestant 
evaluations are more valid when utilized in 
combination with critic judgments. It appears 
that contestant rankings have greater reliability 
when used in conjunction with contestant as- 
signed ratings and decisions. 


5. The findings indicate that interscholastic 
and intercollegiate debate, as practiced at this 
time, emphasizes effective speaking and almost 
ignores intelligent and responsible speaking. 

6. It appears that improvement in the 
training of debaters to become _ intelligent 
speakers might result from the use of “expert” 
judges as a supplement to traditional judging 
procedures. 

7. The findings of the study suggest that 
contestant evaluations may serve a worthwhile 
function in the implementation of responsible 
and intelligent speaking. It appears that when 
contestants submit evaluations of their op- 


position, valuable training is provided which 
serves to assist the debaters in becoming more 
objective and self-reflexive, more courteous, and 
more proficient in debating the vital issues 
fairly and intelligently. 


Abstract by Cari L. Isaacson, U. of Denver 


Stout, Sarah Janette, “A Course in Com- 
munication Skills,” Ed.D., Teachers Col. 
Columbia U. 


The study was designed to develop through 
the medium of group discussion a new and in- 
tegrated course in communication skills, in- 
volving reading, writing, speaking, and listening 
to replace the current course in freshman 
English at Troy State Teachers College, Troy, 
Alabama. Using two sections of freshman 
English as an experimental group, and one as 
a control group, the experiment was conducted 
from September, 1950, through May, 1951. 

The first step taken with the groups was to 
give objective tests to determine the students’ 
proficiency in communication skills. The testing 
period was followed by an orientation period 
and a planning session in which the students 
aided in determining the over-all procedure 
for the quarter’s work. Through both formal 
and informal group discussions, speeches, oral 
reports and radio programs, through written 
compositions, reports, diaries, précis, and nar- 
ration for pageant, and through the study of 
literature, students were given learning experi- 
ences in all the communication skills. The 
activities were always followed by a period of 
drill on the language skills which were found 
to be weak. Whenever possible the work in the 
communication skills class was integrated with 
the subject matter in other courses in which 
the students were enrolled. 

A comparison of gains made by students in 
the two groups shows that in every category 
tested in the area of oral skills, the percentage 
of gain made by students in the experimental 
group exceeded that made by members of the 
control group. In the areas of grammatical 
usage, acceptable pronunciation, clear artic- 
ulation, and fluency in speech, the gains 
made by students in the experimental group 
were far greater than those made by students 
in the control group. On the objective test 
in the mechanics of written expression, the 
gains made by students in the experimental 
group were slightly greater than those made 
by students in the control group. Improvement 
in reading rate and comprehension was ap- 
proximately the same in the two groups. On 
performance tests in writing, the gains made by 
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students in the control group in their ability 
to construct well developed, accurate sentences 
and unified paragraphs, and to punctuate and 
spell correctly were approximately equal to 
the gains made by students in the experimental 
group. The performance tests in writing showed 
that the students in the experimental group 
made more improvement in vocabulary develop- 
ment, and in fluency of expression than did 
those in the control group. Accompanying the 
improvement made by students in the experi- 
mental group in their ability to engage success- 
fully in oral discourse was a notable increase in 
proficiency in their critical and scientific think- 
ing; if the students in the control group made 
comparable improvement in critical and scientif- 
ic thinking, it was obscured by their lack of 
proficiency in oral discourse. It is concluded, 
therefore, that the integrated course in com- 
munication skills enables the learners to acquire 
proficiency simultaneously in all language skills, 
and in addition, to evince increased ability in 
critical and scientific thinking. 

The educational outcomes of the integrated 
course harmony with the ob- 
jectives of the general education program - at 
Troy State Teachers College. The course contrib- 
uted to the development of students in that 
they demonstrated not only a _ willingness to 
accept responsibility but 


were in close 


also the ability to 
carry it out effectively. The course promoted 
student growth in the cultivation of initiative, 
self-direction, and the power to meet intelligent- 
ly their own problems of living. Students pro- 
gressed in their understanding of democracy 
and of democratic procedures. Not only did they 
learn to work as a group in a democratic man- 
ner, but they learned also to be productive 
as a group. The gains students made in ac- 
quiring poise and self-possession were reflected 
in the forceful and _ better 
personalities which were developing. 


more integrated 

The experimental course served to point up 
the value as 
practicality of 


well as the feasibility and 
integration as an_ educative 
process. The evidence shows that teaching of 
all language skills was integrated successfully, 
and, further, that the teaching of 
skills integrated successfully 
subject matter in other courses. 


language 


was with the 


Winship, Frank Loren, “The Development 
of Educational Theatre in Texas,” Ed.D., 
U. of Texas. 


The study was undertaken to discover the 
extent to which educational theatre has grown 


in 46 junior and 52 senior colleges and 
1200 secondary schools, and to establish reasons 


for that growth. 


The study resulted in three major findings. 
The first revealed the growth of educational 
theatre in Texas schools. No Texas junior or 
senior college or university bulletin described 
a theatre course in 1910. By 1950 the senior in- 
stitutions offered an average of 9.2 three-hour 
one-semester courses in drama. Eleven of the 
forty-four universities or colleges in operation 
that year offered thirty-six or more semester 
hours of theatre courses, four of these 
schools listed seventy-two to 188 semester hours. 
An average of 2.3 


and 


three-hour one-semester 
drama offerings were listed by the forty junior 
colleges in operation in 1950. At least one-half 
of Texas secondary schools apparently included 
the study of dramatics in their curricula. 


The finding concerned the reasons 
for the growth of educational They 
were established by interview, correspondence, 
and statements 
bulletins. 


second 
theatre. 
taken from and 
given in- 
dramatics 


catalogues 


Reasons most frequently 


cluded student demand for 


clubs 
and courses, a general increase of interest in all 
fine arts, the disappearance of elocution and 
expression courses, the enthusiastic 
drama 


efforts of 
levels to 
promote educational theatre, the establishment 
of separate departments of theatre at some of 
the state’s leading universities, the growth of 
civic theatre groups and their need for trained 


teachers at all academic 


theatre workers, and the play contests for 
junior colleges and high schools. (For ove 
twenty-five years the Interscholastic League 


has sponsored a pyramidal type of play com- 
petition in 
schools 


which 500 to 700 Texas high 


participate annually.) 


The third result of the study revealed that 
educational theatre is ineffectual at many Texas 
schools and colleges. The primary cause of 
lack of understanding 
concerning the nature, scope, and educational 


potential of an_ effective 


this situation is the 
educational theatre 
program. Inadequate physical facilities, poorly 
trained instructors, and 
curricula are all 


improperly 
too common. 


designed 
Administrative 
indifference, puritanical objections to the the- 
atre, the comparatively recent emergence of 
scholastic drama in the United States, and the 
unfortunate alliance of drama with speech 
or English are interrelated factors which tend 
to retard the establishment of effective edu- 
cational theatre programs at many schools in 
Texas. 
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RICHARD WHATELY ON DISPOSITIO 


CLARENCE W. EDNEY 
The Florida State University 


_ his study of the classical concept of 
dispositio, Wagner produces adequate 
evidence to demonstrate that modern 
students of rhetorical theory have mis- 
understood it... We have interpreted 
dispositio to be primarily concerned 
with speech structure whereas Aristotle, 
Cicero, and Quintilian took a much 
broader view of it as “planned adap- 
tation” of the total discourse. Although 
Wagner admits that “this broad con- 
cept of disposition is not equally main- 
tained at all times, even in Cicero’s 
mature writings,’ it is clear that, in 
classical theory, “the work of disposition 
includes selection, elimination, ordering, 
massing or proportioning, and coloring 
—all from the point of view of the 
necessities imposed by circumstances of 
time, place, speaker, purpose, audience.” 
With Wagner’s exposition of the 
classical concept in mind, this study 
interprets and explains the theory of 
dispositio promulgated by Richard 
Whately, Archbishop of Dublin. 


A few preliminary comments are in 
order. Richard Whately, through his 
Elements of Rhetoric (1828), initiated, 
in this age, the production of many texts 
devoted to a rhetoric of argumentation 
and debate.? Taking a narrower view of 
rhetoric than his distinguished English 


1 Russell H. Wagner, “The Meaning of Dis- 
positio,” in Studies in Speech and Drama in 
honor of Alexander M. Drummond (Ithaca. 
N. Y., 1944). pp. 285-294. 

2 Representative of recent texts are A. Craig 
Baird, Argumentation, Discussion, and Debate 
(New York, 1950); Lionel Crocker, Argumenta- 
tion and Debate (New York, 1944); Henry Lee 
Ewbank and J. Jeffery Auer, Discussion and De- 
bate (New York, 1951): James R. McBurney, 
James M. O'Neill, Glen E. Mills, Argumentation 
and Debate (New York, 1951). 


predecessors, Whately chose to write 
about “argumentative composition, gen- 
erally and exclusively.” He divides his 
Rhetoric into four parts: Part I is con- 
cerned with “address to the understand- 
ing, with a view to produce conviction;” 
Part II discusses “‘address to the will, or 
’ Part III is devoted to 
“style; and Part IV deals with “elocu- 
tion, or delivery.” We are concerned 
here primarily with material found in 
Parts I and II of Whately’s Rhetoric 
and with certain bits of information of- 
fered in his Elements of Logic (1826). 


persuasion;’ 


A careful examination of these materials 
leads to eight general observations about 
the Archbishop’s theory of disposttio. 


1. First, Whately uses the word, “ar- 
rangement,” to refer to the ordering of 
logical, ethical, and emotional proofs 
within the body of the speech. Evidence 
that he uses “arrangement” in a limited 
sense to refer to internal composition 
rather than to the over-all structure of 
a speech is conclusive. One indication 
is found in the organization of Part I 
of his Rhetoric. Here, he deliberately 
deals with arrangement in a chapter 
separate from those on the proposition 
and on the introduction and the con- 
clusion. Another indication that Whate- 
ly uses “arrangement” in a_ limited 
sense is found in his discussion of the 
ordering of logical and emotional proofs 
in persuasion. Here, again, it is clear 
that he is thinking of it as internal 
sequence. “In no point, perhaps, more 
than that now under consideration,” he 
says, “is the importance of a judicious 
arrangement to be_ perceived. The 
natural and suitable order of the parts 
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of a discourse . . . is, that the statements 
and arguments should first be clearly 
laid down and developed, which are the 
ground and justification of such senti- 
ments and emotions as the case calls for; 
and that, then the impassioned appeal 
should be made, to hearers well 
prepared by their previous deliberate 
conviction, for resigning themselves to 
such feelings as fairly arise out of that 
conviction.” Still another indication 
that Whately uses the word, “arrange- 
ment,” to indicate internal ordering of 
proofs is found in connection with his 
statement that “arrangement is a more 
important point than is generally sup- 
posed.”” To substantiate this declaration, 
he supplies two items of argument, one 
a generalization and the other an ex- 
ample. He explains, first, that “in the 
statement of the Evidences of our Re- 
ligion, so as to give them their just 
weight, much depends on the Order in 
which they are placed.” (P. 147). He 
observes, second, that the two great rival 
orators of Athens, in their contest con- 
cerning the Crown, appealed to the 
judges for decision as to the order of 
argument. Aeschines hoped “to confine 
his adversary to the same order, in his 
reply to the charges brought, which he 
himself had observed in bringing them 
forward.” Demosthenes pleaded for per- 
mission “for each speaker to adopt what- 
ever Arrangement he should think fit.” 
Whately concludes that “The same ar- 
rangement which is the most favourable 
to one side, ‘is likely to be the least 
favourable to the other.”” (P. 149). 


2. A second thing that is noticed 
about Whately’s concept of dispositio is 
its broadness. In line with classical 
theory, he extends this concept to in- 
clude all of the decisions that must be 


3 Richard Whately, Elements of Rhetoric 
(London, 1841), p. 228. Subsequent page refer- 
ences to this work will appear in the text. 
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made in adapting proofs to purpose, oc- 
casion, and audience. And he definitely 
accepts Cicero’s idea that some aspects 
of dispositio are dictated by the nature 
of the argumentative situation while 
other aspects become a matter of dis- 
cretion on the part of the speaker.‘ 


Part I of the Rhetoric contains chap- 
ters that instruct the reader in the over- 
all structure of a speech. It is this general 
ordering of the speech that Cicero says 
“the nature of causes dictates.” Chapter 
I of Part I is devoted to the proposition. 
Whately emphasizes the importance 
of the proposition by awarding it the 
place of first consideration in his text 
and also by repetition of the admonition 
that the first step in argumentative com- 
position is to “lay down (in the author’s 
mind) the proposition or propositions 
to be maintained, clearly, and in suit- 
able form.” (Pp. 33, 34, 36, 39).> After 
thus establishing the idea that the 
proposition is the focal point in speech 
composition, Whately, in Chapter II, 
concentrates upon his interesting and 
valuable analysis of the kinds of argu- 
ments that can be used to support prop- 
ositions. Significantly, he -chooses to 
classify arguments according to “the 
relation of the subject-matter of the 


4 Cicero, De Oratore, trans. Watson (London, 
1855), II, 76-77. “I now return, therefore, to 
that point, Catulus, on which you a little while 
ago accorded me praise; the order and arrange- 
ment of facts and topics of argument. On this 
head, two methods may be observed; one, which 
the nature of causes dictates; the other, which is 
suggested by the orator’s judgment and. pru- 
dence. For, to premise something before we 
come to the main point; then to explain the 
matter in question; then to support it by 
strengthening our own arguments, and refuting 
those on the other side; next to sum up, and 
come to the peroration; is a mode of speaking 
that nature herself prescribes. But to determine 
how we should arrange the particulars that are 
to be advanced in order to prove, to inform, 
to persuade, more peculiarly belongs to the 
orator’s discretion.” 

5 See Aristotle, Rhetoric, trans. Lane Cooper 
(New Work, 1932), 3.13, p. 220. Cicero, De Ora- 
tore, II, 81. 
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premises to that of the conclusion.” 
(Pp. 39-114).° Chapter III of Part I, as we 
have noticed, includes Whately’s in- 
struction on “arrangement.” The fourth 
and final chapter of Part I is concerned 
with the introduction to a speech. Cur- 
iously, Whately limits his comments 
about the peroration to a brief footnote 
at the end of this chapter. 

The emphasis of Whately’s instruc- 
tion, however, is upon those aspects of 
dispositio which, in Cicero’s words, are 
“suggested by the orator’s judgment and 
prudence.” This instruction is spread 
throughout Parts I and II of the 
Rhetoric and it provides most of the 
material for the observations that are to 
follow. We can say of Whately, as 
Wagner says of the classical writers, 
“the principal of adaptation to need is 
uppermost, and the distinction between 
conventional organization and function- 
al use of material is insistently made.” 

3. The third significant facet of 
Whately’s theory of disposttio is his 
attitude toward the divisions of a speech. 
Apparently he rejects Cicero’s six part 
scheme and joins hands with Aristotle. 
He not only repeats Aristotle’s decla- 
ration that “the indispensable constit- 
uents” of a speech are the statement of 
the case and the argument, (P. 187),” 
but holds more consistently to that be- 
lief during the course of subsequent re- 
marks than does the Stagirite. He begins 
his short chapter “On Introductions” by 
paraphrasing Aristotle to the effect that 
a proem is “not to be accounted one of 
the essential parts of a composition, 
since it 1s not in every case necessary.” 
He combines confirmation and _ refuta- 
tion under the general head of “argu- 
ment,” and 


ignores narration and 


6See Orville L. Pence, “The Concept and 
Function of Logical Proof in the Rhetorical 
System of Richard Whately,” SM, XX, No. 1 
(March, 1953), 23-38. 
7 Aristotle, Rhetoric, 3.13, p. 220. 
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partition. And apparently he is not 
greatly concerned about the conclusion 
of a speech. 


4. A fourth observation has to do 
with Whately’s atypical instruction 
about the introductory and concluding 
parts of the composition. His comments 
on the proem are paradoxical. In 
‘tatement, Whately seems to minimize 
the importance of the introduction. As 
we have noticed, he places strong em- 
phasis upon Aristotle’s belief that the 
exordium is not an essential part of a 
discourse, and appears to be making a 
concession when he admits that some 
kind of preliminary comment is ad- 
visable in order “to avoid an appear- 
ance of abruptness, and to facilitate, in 
some way or other, the object proposed.” 
(Pp. 187-188). At the same time he pro- 
vides his readers with a unique classi- 
fication of kinds of introductions. These 
may be used alone or in combination. 
They are: first, the “introduction in- 
quisitive” which shows that the subject 
is important, curious, or otherwise in- 
teresting; second, the “introduction par- 
adoxical” which dwells on the seeming 
improbability of that which must be 
admitted; third, the “introduction cor- 
rective’” which shows that the subject 
has been neglected, misunderstood, or 
misrepresented; fourth, the “introduc- 
tion preparatory” which readies the 
audience for some peculiarity in the 
reasoning to be employed, for possible 
misinterpretation of the speaker’s object, 
or for some deficiency; and fifth, the 
“narrative introduction” which presents 
an outline “of some transaction” or a 
description “of some state of things” to 
which “references and allusions are to 
be made later in the course of the com- 
position.” Very often, he says, these in- 
troductions “will contain appeals to 
various passions and feelings in the 
hearers; especially a feeling of ap- 
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probation towards the speaker, or of 
prejudice against an opponent who has 
preceded him.” (Pp.189-192). 

In proposing this scheme Whately 
shows considerable originality, although 
it is possible to suggest that he was in- 
spired by certain of Aristotle’s comments 
about the proem. Some of his introduc- 
tions definitely 
devices; 


are attention-getting 
warns his students, 
through the authority of Aristotle, that 
“it is, generally speaking, any where els¢ 
rather than in the beginning, that the 
attention is likely to flag.” (P. 188). As a 
group, Whately’s suggested exordia are 
aimed primarily at 


but he 


eliciting a_ pre- 
dominantly rational response from an 
audience. This turns rather 
sharply away from that of the classical 


notion 


writers who, for the proem, lean more 
in the direction of ethical-emotional ap- 
peal and recommend that the speaker 
praise or blame, excite prejudice or re- 
move it, secure good will, dispel mis- 
givings, 
ethos. 


arouse anger, and_ establish 

The Archbishop has little to offer in 
regard to the conclusion of a speech. It 
should be neither abrupt nor unduly 
long. Although its nature will vary ac- 
cording to subject and occasion, the 
type most frequently used is one which 
recapitulates all or part of the argu- 


ments. (P. 192). 


5. A fifth phase of Whately’s concept 
of dispositio is his belief that there is a 
close and virtually inseparable relation- 
ship between the invention, use, and 
arrangement of proofs. The ttle of 
Chapter III of Part I—“Of the various 
use and order of the several kinds of 
Propositions and of Arguments in dif- 
ferent cases’—-is a clue to his thinking 
on the subject. Another indication of 
this belief is found in Chapter II of 
Part II which is labeled “Of the conduct 
of any address to the Feelings, gen- 
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erally.” Here, Whately makes the state- 
ment concerning the ordering of logical 
and emotional proofs that was quoted in 
the second observation, thus tying “con- 
duct” and “arrangement” together. Still 
another instance occurs in Chapter III 
of Part II where, after lengthy discussion 
of the “use” of various aspects of ethical 
proof in persuasion, Whately observes 
that “the place for the disparagement of 
an opponent is, for the first speaker, 
near the close of his discourse, to weaken 
the force of what may be said in reply: 
and, for the opponent, near the open- 
ing, to lessen the influence of what has 
been already said.” (P. 260). This point 
is further that, 
consistently 


reinforced by the fact 
in his statements, Whately 
unites invention and arrangement. In 
the introduction to his Rhetoric, Whate- 
ly tells us that he will “treat, first and 
principally, ‘of the Discovery of Argu- 
ments, and of their Arrangement.” (P. 
q). Later, in complete reverse of Ramean 
that 


“the art of inventing and arranging 


theory, he declares categorically 
Arguments is the only province that 
Rhetoric 
clusively.” (P. 40). 


can claim entirely and ex- 

6. A sixth important aspect of Whate- 
ly’s concept of dispositio is his belief 
that both logical and psychological con- 
siderations should govern the arrange- 
ments of materials within the body of a 
speech. With 
mind, the speaker must exercise judg- 


these considerations in 
ment in selecting, adapting, placing, and 
emphasizing his proofs. We shall look, 
first, at those that are primarily logical 
in nature. They are five and may be 
stated as questions. 

What is the purpose of the argu- 
mentative composition? The speaker 
must decide whether his purpose is to 
instruct those “who are merely desirous 
of ascertaining what is the truth in 
respect of the case” or to convince those 
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“who are of a contrary opinion to the 
one maintained, or who are in doubt 
whether to admit or deny it.” This 
decision is essential because it “gives 
rise in some points to corresponding dif- 
ferences in the mode of procedure.” 
When the purpose is to instruct, the 
speaker ordinarily will use cause to etf- 
fect argument; in essence, he conveys 
the audience through the process of 
investigation that has been conducted 
prior to the speaking occasion. (Pp. 35- 
36). When the purpose is to convince, 
the speaker ordinarily will support his 
proposition with argument for sign 
(argument from an effect to a condition) 
and argument for example (induction, 
experience, analogy). 

What shall be the form in which the 
speaker's opinion is stated? It is neces- 
sary to review Whately’s thinking in 
order to arrive at an interpretation of 
this question. In the Rhetoric, he dif- 
ferentiates between the process of dis- 
covering truth and the process of ‘“‘con- 
veying truth to others by reasoning.” 
The process of investigation leads to an 
act of judgment or the formulation of 
an opinion. The rhetorical process starts 
when the speaker attempts to decide in 
what form that opinion shall be stated 
for the purpose of instructing or con- 
vincing an audience. (P. 34). But 
Whately neither defines “form” nor pro- 
vides us with sufficient internal evidence 
to conjecture concerning the denotation 
of “opinion.”” However, this last ambigu- 
ity is clarified in the Logic. There 
Whately defines a proposition as “an 
expression of an act of judgment.” This 
definition verifies the synonymy of 
“proposition,” “act of judgment,” and 
“statement of opinion.” The “forms” in 
which an opinion may be stated, then, 
are the various forms of the proposition. 
These, in Whately’s thinking, are di- 
vided according to substance, quantity, 
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and quality. In respect to substance, a 
proposition may be either categorical or 
hypothetical. The hypothetical prop- 
osition may be either conditional or 
disjunctive. In regard to quantity, the 
proposition may be either universal or 
particular. In respect to quality, the 
matter of the proposition may be either 
true or false, and the statement of the 
proposition may be either affirmative or 
negative.* The form in which a prop- 
osition is stated, therefore, will not 
only influence the arrangement of argu- 
ment but, in refutation, will determine 
the force of argument. (Pp. 166-167). 

Which side preoccupies the ground 
in this particular controversy? It is im- 
portant to let the hearer know that the 
burden of proof lies on the side of the 
accuser, the claimant, the person who 
demands a change, the individual who 
challenges a prevailing belief. One of a 
speaker's strongest arguments is a pre- 
sumption in his favor. He must not 
abandon that position even though it is 
possible for him to take the offensive. 
If he holds to it and refutes all the argu- 
ments brought against him, he has gain- 
ed a victory. If he is inclined to support 
his position with additional proofs, he 
should inform his audience that he is 
doing more than can fairly be demanded 
of him. (Pp. 119-136). 

What logical relationships should be 
considered in selecting and arranging 
proofs? Whately suggests that it may be 
useful for the speaker who is about to 
lay down his propositions to ask him- 
self three questions: “first, What is the 
fact: secondly, Why (i.e. from what 
Cause) is it so? or, in other words, how 
is it accounted for? and thirdly, What 
Consequence results from it?” (P. 38). 

With what kind of a problem are we 
concerned on this occasion? It is es- 


8 Richard Whately, Elements of Logic (New 
York, 1864), pp. 61, 153. 
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sential that the speaker determine 
whether he is dealing with a matter of 
opinion, with past facts, or with future 
events. Matters of opinion are estab- 
lished primarily by argument from 
cause to effect, although testimony is 
admissable. Past facts are established by 
argument from sign. Future events are 
determined by argument from ante- 
cedent-probability (cause to effect) and 
argument from example. When both 
argument from antecedent-probability 
and argument from example are used, 
the former usually is given precedence. 
This is done because argument from 
example tends to confirm argument from 
cause to effect. When argument from 
example is used alone, it is viewed, 
frequently, as fallacious reasoning from 
exceptional instance and is, therefore, 
listened to with prejudice. (Pp. 144-146). 
From present-day perspective, Whately 
seems somewhat shortsighted in his anal- 
ysis of kinds of problems. It must be 
remembered, that both his 
Logic and his Rhetoric were tied in with 
his effort to clarify and defend Christian 
evidences, and that the religious con- 
troversies of his day centered upon 
questions of fact and belief rather than 
upon questions of value or policy. 


however 


We may now turn to those consider- 
ations that are primarily psychological 
in nature and which, in Whately’s opin- 
ion, should govern the arrangement 
of materials within the body of a speech. 
They are three and also may be stated in 
the form of questions. 

What is likely to be the attitude of 
the hearers toward the proposition? If 
the proposition is “well-known” and 
“contains nothing particularly offen- 
sive” it should be stated at once and 
the proofs subjoined. If it is not 
familiar to the hearers, or if it is likely 
to be unacceptable to them, or if it is a 
proposition that they are likely to regard 


as insignificant, it is better to advance 
from arguments to conclusion. (Pp. 150- 
155): 

How is an audience likely to react to 
refutatory remarks? Whately, significant- 
ly, refers his readers to his Logic for 
instruction concerning fallacies, and, in 
his Rhetoric, devotes most of his advice 
on refutation to remarks about the use 
and misuse of it from an audience point 
of view. First, he deals with the location 
of refutatory remarks. Ordinarily ref- 
utation is placed in the midst of the 


argument. However, if strong objections 


exist or have just been stated by an op- 
ponent, “it may be advisable to begin 
with refutation.” If it is necessary to 
argue in support of his position before 
refuting opposing opinions, the speaker 
should take notice of those opinions 
early in his discourse and promise to 
handle them in due time. (Pp. 156-157).° 
Next, Whately warns that “unpracticed 
reasoners” may “expect a_ refutation 
where none can be fairly expected” and 
“attribute to it, when satisfactorily 
made out, more than it really accom- 
plishes.” It is possible that not only 
specious, but real and solid arguments, 
such as it would be difficult or im- 
possible to refute, may be urged against 
a Proposition nevertheless. 
true, and may be satisfactorily estab- 
lished by a preponderance of prob- 
ability.” (P. 169). Again, Whately 
warns that it is possible to over-value 
the conclusiveness of refutatory argu- 
ment. It is not necessarily true that a 


proposition has been disproved because 


which is 


the arguments brought to support it 
have been satisfactorily refuted. All of 
the possible arguments may not have 
been advanced, or the advocate may have 
been weak, or he may have advanced 
more arguments than he could maintain. 
(P. 173). Continuing, Whately suggests 


9 See Aristotle, Rhetoric, 3.17, pp. 235-236. 
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that, to have refutation believed, it 
should be stated in full force. In ad- 
dition, he recommends that the speaker 
admit any decisive and unanswerable 
objection advanced by an opponent. 
(P. 175). Furthermore, “too earnest and 
elaborate a refutation of arguments 
which are really insignificant, or which 
[an] opponent wishes to represent as 
such, will frequently have the effect of 
giving them importance.” (P. 177). Also, 
it is possible to speak or write too 
elaborately. The hearers may imagine 
that a point is difficult to establish if, 
because of its importance, the speaker 
tends to dwell upon it. Also, too force- 
ful a demonstration of the absurdity of a 
prejudice may elicit resentment from 
those who are biased and _ suspicion 
from those who are not. Therefore, it 
is wise to introduce only what is suf- 
ficient to establish a proposition or 
destroy a prejudice. (Pp. 179-183). Final- 
ly, it is important that the speaker 
utilize only those arguments that his 
hearers can understand. If abstruse argu- 
ments, beyond the evaluative capacity 
of the audience, are used, a crafty op- 
ponent will attack these and keep the 
others out of sight. 


Should the persuasive speech be 
primarily argumentative or primarily ex- 
hortative in nature? Frequently it hap- 
pens that the audience already is either 
convinced or moved. If so, then in re- 
spect to the situation, the speaker will 
place primary emphasis upon either the 
expediency of the means or the desirabil- 


ity of the end. (Pp. 194-195). 


7. The seventh significant aspect of 
Whately’s theory of dispositio is his 
strong assertion that audience consider- 
ation must dictate the selection and 
adaptation of logical, emotional, and 
ethical proofs. “Universally indeed,” he 
says, “in the arguments used, as well as 


in the appeals made to the feelings, a 
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consideration must be had of the 
hearers, whether they are learned or 
ignorant,—of this or that profession, 
—nation,—character, etc., and the ad- 
dress must be adapted to each. There 
can be no excellence of writing or 
speaking in the abstract.” The less in- 
telligent and less informed the hearers, 
the harder it is to utilize complex trains 
of reasoning, and the easier it is to use 
“bold and coarse expedients” to excite 
their feelings. The more intelligent and 
better informed the hearers, the greater 
the need to attend to plausibility of 
reasoning and to concealment of appeals 
to emotion. (Pp. 233-236). 

In attempts to conciliate the hearers 
it is imperative “to consider who and 
what the hearers are; for when it is said 
that good Sense, good Principle, and 
Good-will, constitute the character 
which the speaker ought to establish 
of himself,?° it is to be remembered that 
every one of these is to be considered in 
reference to the opinions and habits of 
the audience.” But, on serious subjects, 
it often becomes necessary to risk the 
disapprobation of members of an audi- 
ence by dissenting from their opinions. 
This situation provides a true test of 
ability in eloquence. It requires little 
strength as an advocate to convince men 
that they are right, or to establish ethos 
when the opinions of speaker and hearer 
coincide. The great speaker is “one who 
is the most successful, not in gaining 
popular applause, but in carrying his 
point, whatever it be.” (Pp. 236-299). 

8. As a final observation about 
Whately’s theory of dispositio, it is to be 
noted that he was much concerned about 
logical-psychological-aesthetic problems 
of unity, proportionment, and climax. 
Unity in the body of a composition 
is rarely attained unless the speaker, 


as the initial step in speech _pre- 


10 Cf. Aristotle, Rhetoric 2.1, p. 92. 
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paration, concentrates upon a_ prop- 
osition. If the speaker starts with a 
subject, he is likely to lead himself into 
an overly-broad field and either in- 
troduce “many unconnected proposi- 
tions” or limit his discourse to “barren 
and uninteresting generalities.” Unity 
in the total discourse is achieved by al- 
lowing both the proem and the per- 
oration to be inspired by the substance 
of the argument. In discussing the 
proem, Whately approves Cicero's 
maxim that the speaker should “‘con- 
sider first the main argument, and let 
that suggest the exordium.”’'! In discus- 
sing the peroration, he suggests that the 
nature of the subject will determine 
the kind of a conclusion that is used. 


Turning to the matter of proportion: 
ment, we find that Whately considers it 
a problem closely related to the purpose 
of a speech. Ordinarily the debater 
limits his proofs to that minimum which 
will result in having his arguments 
understood and admitted, although “dif- 
ferent occasions will call for different 
degrees of copiousness, repetition, and 
expansion.” However, in exhortation 
the case is somewhat different. In order 
to stimulate the emotions, it is imper- 
ative that the speaker expand his 
descriptions and utilize considerable 
detail. But copiousness is not limited to 


11 See Cicero, De Oratore, II, 78-80. 


exhortation. In some cases where the 
speaker desires that a judgment be 
formed it is necessary also to dwell upon 
circumstances. 

Climax is achieved by arranging argu- 
ment and exhortation in successive steps 
so as to lead the hearers gradually to the 
highest possible level of belief-motion. 
This is not to be neglected; climax 
should not be slighted even though the 
order of arguments, in virtually every 
case, Should follow a “natural” sequence. 
If the stronger arguments naturally oc- 
cur first, the speaker, in order to attain 
climax, should recapitulate in reverse 
order. (Pp. 36, 37, 186, 187, 214, 221). 

In summary, Whately’s notion of 
dispositio coincides quite closely with 
the broad concept advanced by classical 
theorists. He lays far less stress upon the 
over-all structure of a speech than did 
Cicero and Quintilian, and even goes 
beyond Aristotle in de-emphasis of in- 
struction concerning the parts of speech. 
His primary concern is with the selection, 
adaptation, order, placement, and _ pro- 
portionment of logical, ethical, and 
emotional proofs within the body of the 
discourse. And all of this is done in 
relation to logical and_ psychological 
considerations; neither the nature of the 
cause nor the occasion, in Whately’s 
thinking, seems to have much influence 
upon disposition of the materials of 
the speech. 





